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For 


best 


Botany 


descriptions, prices, and 


introduction terms of ad// the 


American Botany text- 


books, address the 


American Book Company. 
Their Botany List describes 


over 


Gray’s Botanical 


Series 
How Plants Behave - - 54 
How Plants Grow - - .80 
Lessons in Botany—Revised -94 
Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany - - - - 1.44 
School and Field Book of 
Botany - - - - 1.80 
Manual of Botany—Revised 1.62 
The same. Tourists’ Edition 2.00 
Lessons and Manual, 1 vol. 
Revised - - - - 2,16 
New Botanical Text-Book : 
Vol. I., Structural Botany - 2.00 
Vol. II., Physiological Botany 2.00 
Gray and Coulter's (J. M.) Text- 
Book of Western Botany 2.16 
Wood’s Botanical 
Series 
How to Study Plants - - 1,00 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special terms for first supplies. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


Descriptive List mailed free on request, 





30 volumes, including 


Object Lessons in Botany - _ 1.00 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in 
Botany (Wood) - - - 1.00 


Lessons in Botany - - -go 


American Botanist and Florist 1.75 
Descriptive Botany - - 1.25 
New Class Book of Botany- 2.50 


Youmans’s Botanical 
Series 

First Book in Botany - - 64 

Descriptive Botany - - 1,20 

Bentley's Physiological Botany 1.20 





Apgar’s Trees of the North- 
ern United States - - 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant 


1.00 


Life - - - - - .60 
Hooker's Botany (Science 

Primer Series) - - - 35 
Hooker's Child’s Book of 

Nature—Part I.. Plants - 44 


Botany 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ancsco"sostox rortiaxb, one 


GooD READING 


is arare accomplishment. It is so ‘‘difficult an art,” says 
a writer, ‘‘that not one ina hundred educated persons is 
found to possess it to the satisfaction of others, although 
ninety-nine in a hundred would be offended were they told 
that they did not know how to read. The essential requi- 
sites are, perfect mastery cf pronunciation, and the power 
of seizing instantaneously the sense and spirit of an author.” 

In guiding children to the acquisition of this high art, 
you cannot go amiss if you use, with pupils of different 
stages of advancement, the several numbers of the Davis 
Reading Books, on the Thought Method, now widely used in 
New England and elsewhere. No books more helpful in 
learning to ‘‘seize the sense of an author.” Or you may 
find the Holmes very attractive and practical New Readers, 
or the Lippincott Popular Readers just suited to your in- 
dividual views. 

Correspondence solicited concerning these books. Our 


Address, 


University Publishing Company, 


43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 
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If not familiar with Dixon's pencils mention 
and send 16 


cents for samples worth double the money. 


New York SCHOOL JOURNAL 


ROR OR IRONS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
N. J. 
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Jo ta80 4, aiaiuaina & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 
SRK Tae, of every Description. 


Send for our 300-page illustrated catalogue. We solicit your correspondence. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


CHEMICAL AnD PHYSICAL = 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 





CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & ddagemnvee 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


028 Arch St,, 
PHILADELPHIA 


- Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
SOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER 





HERE’ s YOUR. CHANCE. 

TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 

IMPERIAL WHEELS 

we sell samples at abso- 
—j lutely manufacturers’ 
prices. Strictly high grade. 
5 Fhe ~~ 9 improvements. I)- 
lustrated circular tree. Great opportunity for 
Agents. AMES & FROST co. eHICACO, iLL. 














\WWooD CARVERS’ KNIVES 


SPECIAL TRADE SCHOOL DISCOUNT 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, - NEW YORK. 


rs Simplex Printer 


Al new invention for duplicating 
eopies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars, and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON €& CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 








r lic , Ob H y 
a ao intavesting subj ects. ‘Send Se ‘ a for —— 
4; MABCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut 8t., Philad’a., 








BARNES sum 








Our advertisers know ot this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 











Musical, far sounding, and highly satie- 
factory Bells for sohecis, Gniee hes, &c 


ESF TRO, fOr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 
“ BUCKEYE Bett - FOUNDRY, 

ist. Clear articulation. 2d. Correct Pronun- 
ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 


Best a | Ta 

ey School, Grade Copper and "is BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 

| mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 


aot Ry The time of learning to read reduced D. L. DOWD’S Hearn Exerciser. 


Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
a have exprest their decided approval of lete or invalid. | Complete gyrons- 
| Pronouncing Print. sctentific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 

‘Hints on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance by to 00,000 pbysiciaus, lawyers, 

A... -.- i of this Primer to teachers. clergymen, editors, and others now 

ped it. ' Illustrated circular, 40 

cagravings. free. Scientific, Physi- 

cal and Vocal Culture, 9 E. i4th St, 
New York. 


says do city ise ,one 
Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 


in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 
children or adults. Its use will result in: 














Sent for a5 Cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 














No. 333. 


™ J Standard School Numbers. 
CTERBROOK’S <eeuD 233. 414. 128. 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSTESEsE ng EP Ec So~ 3 ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, NY. 
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Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 

and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 
lustrated:Catalogues, which aggregate 
1600 pages 


A ED Ahr AND EAGT DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 





, and in great | 


Oueen & C0. Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 





Criterion 






ay, td 
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and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit | 
abie Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J.B. COLT & CO., S.iscumen Stroct. Mow Yor, | 








THERE IS NO ONK 
OFFERED TO STUD 
STIMULATING AS A 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS ‘ 


BADGE OR MEDAL, 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PJNS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. | 





ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
ENTS PROVING QUITE AS 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851— 
JANUARY 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. 


Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 


Th 
=1804 
1, 1894, 

Surplus, $1,020,316.96. | 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 


send it to the above address, we will take pl 


easure in showing you, not an ‘“‘ estimate” 


INDEX OMNIUM. 
By T. E. SHIELDS. 


A REFERENCE BOOK designed for the use of 
STUDENTS AND POFESSIONAL MEN, on 
a plan intended to save time and facilitate ac- 
cess to knowledge acquired by reading and study, 


2" No title ¢an completely convey to the reader 
an idea of the value of this book, By a simple and 
ingenious method of indexing, the results of wide 
reading and study can be recorded and made avail- 
able for future use. Todd’s Index Rerum and other 
books have attempted this, but the outlay of time and 
labor has been so great that few persons have ever 
persevered in their use. By an insignificant outlay 
of labor the student can secure any item of know- 
ledge he may wish to preserve. If properly used it 
will prove to be a key that will unlock the secrets ot 
every library. 

One vol., quarto, about 400 pages, made from the 
best ledger paper and bound in substanti:! half 
leather binding and cloth sides, net, $4.50. Specimen 
Gores and descriptive sheet sent on cgpliestion. 

ill be sent by mail or express, paid, to any address 
on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Publishers, 


196 Summer Street, BOSTON. 


GA? 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 
THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and —sapenens, presse by J. £2. HALL, Price, 
cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 
rd of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
** Death's Conqueror,” * The King of Love,” * Sav- 
tor Victorious,’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. eee 








but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | gy a THE PALMS. By Butterworth 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the day of. 
My sane is—__$________________-------- 


My address is... 


in the year 





s $ with your class writting? Can you write and teaeh writing as 
Are You Satisfied you would like? If not, let me send you my Teachers’ Compen- 





dium of Penmanship—together with my ** Movement Dritls ’’ of +l kinds for teachers who wish 


to set blackboard copies and would improve their writ 
teacher in any grade or school. More than 
2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 
scores of whom have written me.saying, “ just what 
I need in my work;” “ Very helpful;” &c, Price, 
for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 


Teac 


ing on piper also. A compete Ourfit for any | 


her Penmanship Public Schools, Hartrorp, Conn. 





KINDERGART 


AND SCHOOL a 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SUPPLIES. Bast rn Srnzer, 


New Yor«. 











Rverything forthe Schools pesthan title & to 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 





SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schoois teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
eolleges. By mentioning this periodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New York. 

Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 





SHORTHAND. 
The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
Send for specimen pages of ‘Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor." 250 pp. Price 
co. This work has been exclusively adopted. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 


SHORTHAND We. dharret. oowees, Xx 





Address 














Price 30 cents, post-paid, 
FLOWER PRAISE. By Burnham and 
vot, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 
MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 
Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
escription mailed free on appiication. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 








=> 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ort. OF MUSIC, Seats 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Lange . Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 





MUSIC_———__ 


For School or Institute Use. 





SONG TREASURES 
is a well-known and popular book of which thous- | 
ands of copies have been sold, Themesand words | 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, | 
the Sezsons, the Ho: Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful music. any favorites which never | 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. | 
Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 1oo 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. | 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 1% cents. Low rates for quantities. 


| 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount — 
SAVING } ofpracticein | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic | 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage te advance Measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


when communicating with advertisers. 
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WALTERBAKER& CO. 


re COCOA sn CHOCOLATE 
ey). , Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: Py 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
German Sweet Chocolate, 
Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 


Cocoa Butter. . . . . - 


For “purity of material,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


ty powering 
Sem real work is 
wy formed at the key- 


lessening of fa 






from Machine 
Light 


sential features.in 
which the Dens- 
more demonstra 
bly excels every 
competitor. 
Recents award- 


ed contract to met | machines to the U. 
Department, 
Now ready, the \8% Model, with strong new features, 
pronounced ‘py Pres. Frisbee, Wells Collexe, “a fine 
study,’’ and by many others, “ 
Greatest Typewriter’ indeed.” 


Represent n every large city. Pamphlets free. 


202 Broadway, New York. 


ou ever 
consider that in 
the 
per- 
board—and the 
tigue resulting 


* Touch? Thisis 
one of several es- 


War 
‘The World's 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO, 








WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. | rst-class teachers wan 


gpucaTIONAL BurEav, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


or FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
ents. Firs ted. N.Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 6O04E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


170, 





Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE “ROULSTONE. 
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No. O. AD) USTING to all Primary sizes only. Desk 5x12x20, No Ink Wells. $2.25 
No. 1. DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20, - 2. 65 
No. 2. At STING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24. - - - $3.25 
No. 3 ORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, ma support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - . $4.25 
No. 4. Atsceun. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, cluding Ink Wells, 7x20x26, - $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 Temple Place. (3°23?) Boston, Mass, U.S. A 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, © 9° Acme, BT. city, ene. 


Send in your orders. 





Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all 
brain force or nervous energy, 


schools, for restoring 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
as found in 


work, lawyers, 


teachers, students and brain- 


+ > ” 
workers generally. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


jUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AID 





What book can give 
. ad a ol help in 


eth- 
ods r Arithmetic, History a Sitentien. etc, 
-end 6cents. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 


Ninth Street, New York. 





Packer's Tar Soap 


is undoubtedly the best 
Shampooing agent known. 
It does not dry the hair, 
but makes it soft and 
glossy. 





Physicians order its use 
in treatment of Dandruff 
and Baldness. It is re- 
A. freshing and beneficial to 
the hair and skin. 
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TEACHER saw something done at a desk 
that he wished far otherwise; he said 
nothing at the time. A moment’s lull be- 
tween the classes gave him the opportun- 
ity he needed. “ Let me read you a few 

lines from Henry Ward Beecher:” “Of all creatures 
there is not one that has a better right to be a hedge- 
hog than a hedgehog, but he is not apleasant neighbor ; 


he is not a pleasant companion ; few have a good word 
for him.” 


ee) 

What is government? How cana little woman not 
weighing a hundred pounds control perfectly, a hun- 
dred, each weighing one hundred and fifty pounds? 
No one can impart the secret. A marble cannot con- 
trol—it does not take hold; a bush with thorns stops 
one as he walks along. There are out-reaching quali- 
ties in the one who governs, 

aa) 


If there is any one possession a teacher should be 
thankfu: for having, it is not great attainments, a good 
figure, or a handsome face, but a kind heart. The pos- 
session of a heart of love in the school-room will cover 
up every deficiency ; the children love such a teacher, 


even when they find out they can parse better than she 
can. 


> 
The teacher should feel that he has to do with possi- 
bilities. A pupil is a bundle of possibilities! What 
these will amount to depends on his teachers, mainly. 
Not his school-teacher, wholly—there are thousands of 
other teachers ; the snow, the rain, and the springing 
flowers, the singing birds—and books. The school 
teacher enables these to get in their work. 
> 
Stories of impossible boys are not believed by boys. 
A man’s experience, a man’s thought, stuffed into a boy 
does not make a boy. Too much goodness must not be 
expected of boys—not real boys; some boys cannot 
whisper or eat apples in school ; they are not to be set 
up as models for the rest. The rough looking boy must 
be appreciated just as he stands; don’t make him over. 


o> 


No body of men, not even doctors, are so skeptical of 
progress as teachers. They (with few exceptions) 
battled with Horace Mann, argued against normal 
schools, condemned object teaching, laughed at kincer- 
gartens, derided manual training, and predicted a 
short life to every one of them, Why is it that this is 
thus? What is there in teaching that makes a man say, 
‘“‘ There is no other way than the one I use?” 


It is a mistake to suppose that a small school ina 
cheap building, on an unfrequented highway, only needs 
teaching of a very ordinary kind. It is a great mis- 
take if a teacher feels he need not do his best there. 
David P. Page was a teacher in such aschool. Pesta- 
lozzi did his immortal work in a mean and obscure 
building. It is probable that there is more earnest 
teaching done to-day in the rural schools than in any 
other. If a teacher ever becomes noted he sees that 
he solved his serious problems in the rural school-house ; 
there he laid the foundation of his usefulness. 

wm 

Let it be noted that the earth, the sky, the trees, the 
sunsets, the stars, and the storms are intended to be 
lessons; they are the means the Creator uses to teach 
us. A flower is an object-lesson by Him. He does a 
vast amount of object-teaching. Let all these things 
be agencies the teacher will use to mold the spiritual 
nature. It is good teaching to say not only, “ Behold 
the lilies,” but, “ Behold the blue sky,” ‘* Behold the 
sparkling dew,” “Behold the exquisite crystals in the 
snow.” A rose brought to school and placed in a 
tumbler of water, conveys a lesson not easily forgotten. 

> 

The child lives upon its parents’ life ; when it comes 
to the school it still must draw upon another’s life. In 
a model school-room it will be seen that the teacher 
lives in all the children and they in her. There must 
be something more in the teacher than a larger knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, grammar, and geography. Some of 
the noblest teachers have been men of very moderate 
attainments. They knew that, too; but they were 
successful because of their knowledge of growing child- 
nature, 

> 

What incentives do you use ? 

artificial ones ; 


There are natural and 
there are higher and lower cnes. In 
good teaching the higher are mainly employed ; in poor 
teaching there is most use of the lower. 
centives are : 

1. Desire for good standing. 

. Desire for approbation, 
. Desire for knowledge. 

. Desire for efficiency. 

. Desire for self-control. 
. Desire for future good. 
. Sense of honor. 

. Sense of right. 

. Sense of duty. 

A pupil that has the higher incentives, steadily and 
rightly applied, will shrink from the lower ones again. 
It is not uncommon to see the higher incentives applied 
so unfeelingly that the pupil rebels simply to show 
repugnance. 


These in- 


aa) 
“Sloyd presents a thoroughly graded course of exer- 
cises based on educational principles.” 
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To State Superintendents. 


No question is of more importance than this. How to 
increase the qualifications of the teachers in the schools. 
As the teacher, so the school. This educational maxim 
long since became an axiom. But it is an axiom in theory 
and not in practice. In the forty-four states there is a 
state superintendent and certain educational machinery; 
does the machine turn out better teachers this year than 
it did last? Is not the main effort to turn out about 
the same? If it were merely a machine this would be 
enough, as much as might be properly demanded. But 
is the state superintendent put in office to run a ma- 
chine? 

There are two modes of admission to the important 
place the teacher holds in the public schools. There 
are county officials who examine candidates (more or 
less) and give them one of three kinds of certificates: 
there are normal schools that give a somewhat lengthy 
training—the graduates of these obtain a life certificate. 
In the state of New York where about 30,000 are em- 
ployed the normal schools graduate about rooo annually. 
Suppose this to be the ratio in all the states and let us 
see what we must conclude. 

Making some allowance forthose who have previously 
obtained diplomas let us suppose the ratio to be1 to 25; 
that is, the county officials will license 96 per cent. ofall 
that are employed in the schools. Let us inquire if 
there is any motive whatever that will induce the holder 
of the lowest certificate to desire to obtain the highest 
one? In other words, does the machinery the state 
superintendents employ increase the qualification of the 
teachers? This is the question that is before him. If 
this result is not achieved then his administration is 
a failure. 

There is a supposition that this 96 per cent. are carried 
forward to higher degrees of excellence by means of in- 
stitutes. This isa mistake. As ex-State Supt. Andrew 
S. Draper well says, “ The institute is the weak spot in 
the system.”” Theteachers hustle together from the 
four winds of heaven for four days; one-third of them 
have never taught at all; a third have heard the same 
speakers before ; there is a deduction of one-half to be 
made simply because talking is the instrument ; deduct 
more because of the social element; deduct more be- 
cause of the curiosity concerning associates, especially 
of the other sex ; more because of the easily diverted at- 
tention; consider that the statements made have no rela- 
tion to the already known—and you havea very complex 
problem. 

Let us suppose that the state superintendent really 
determines to meet the question of increasing the qual- 
ifications of the 96 per cent. that hold certificates instead 
of diplomas, what can he do? A great deal has been 
said about the want of affiliation between the high 
schools and the colleges, but it does not seem to have 
struck the state superintendent that there is no affilia- 
tion between the institute and the normal school. Take 
the state of New York; it has eleven what we may call 
teachers’ colleges ; it has fifty or sixty peripatetic tea- 
chers’ high schools—now held here, now there; and there 
is no relation between them. 

1. The state superintendent should relate the insti- 
tutes to the normal schools. 

2. The institute should be madeinto a preparatory normal 
school. A course of study should be marked out and 
those who desire to teach should be set to work upon it ; 
the place is shown below : 

INSTITUTE OR PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


| 


3d grade. 2d grade, Ist grade. 


Ist year. 2d year. | 3d year. 
| 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Suppose a young woman signifies her desire to be a 
teacher ; the county official enrols her in the prepar- 
atory normal school which is held July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; she enters the lowest class and after six weeks 
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of real study is examined and givena 3rd grade certificate. 
At this same school the 3rd grade of last year are study- 
ing, and if found capable are advanced tothe 2nd grade; 
they are now in the first year of the normal school. 
Thus the work is carried on. ' 


* 
The Calligraphic Renaissance. 


By Joun Jackson, F. E. I. S., London, England.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to give such information 
as shall answer questions that naturally arise in con- 
nection with a subject that is admittedly one of the 
first importance to every civilized nation generally, and 
to every intelligent individual specially. It has been 
said with truth that “ writing”’ is “ par excellence ” the 
most useful art employed by mankind. Yet in spite of 
that, less attention, independent research, and labor 
have been expended on it than upon any one of its com- 
panions. Until just recently, no text-book worthy the 
name has appeared on the subject, no competent au- 
thority has dogmatized on it, no canons of the art have 
been formulated, recognized, or accepted, and no 
unanimity of opinion exists as to what writing ought to 
be or as to the way in which it should be written. 

For example, Americans say (I quote from some 
thirty different series of American copy-books now be- 
fore me) that the main slant of the writing should be 
38° from the perpendicular ; the Germans prohibit any- 
thing beyond 20° from the upright; the Belgians give 
10° as the limit of obliquity ; whilst some of our Eng- 
lish authorities in sloping writing say the only true 
angle is 45°. 

Then again, Americans write with an almost uni- 
formly even hair-stroke varied in the most erratic man- 
ner with very heavy, but equally occasional down 
strokes, which aberration of thickness really consti- 
tutes a national and unique style of penmanship. 

On the other hand, English writing is characterized 
by none of these irregularities of stroke, but by an al- 
most dull monotony of uniformity which runs through 
all their work. Furthermore if we turn our attention 
to the way in which the writing is to be produced we 
find the same bewildering diversity of both teaching 
and practice. 

Americans say the right side of the body must be 
turned to the desk. Englishmen and Europeans gen- 
erally, say the left side must be turned to the desk, but 
“Verticals’’ the world over say weither side must be 
twisted round at all, but the writer must front the desk. 
These conflicting theories as to the posture of the 
writer, necessitate equally contradictory positions of 
the book, and equally anomalous directions of the pen. 

What wonder then that amidst such an infinite variety, 
the art of writing should droop and languish, and that 
the outcome is a spirit of unrest and of dissatisfaction, 
and a generation of scribblers not one in a hundred of 
whom, according to general consent, can write a legible 
signature! 

If it be a possibility to remedy such a sad state of 
things, it most certainly is an imperative duty. 

The Revolutionists just referred to say the change is 
coming, that it is here, and that the Revival of Vertical 
Writing is to be the achievement which shall signalize 
the end of the 19th century and bring about the great, 
the long desired Calligraphic Renaissance. 

In brief, then, it may be stated that the cause of this 
agitation about hand-writing is the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the art as it exists at present : and the odject 
of the agitation is, and has been: rst, to discover the 
root ot the evil; 2d, the nature of the remedy, and 3dly, 
to effect a cure. 

For nearly if not quite forty years, writing has been a 
subject fraught with the greatest interest to the author 
of this article, during which time he has persistently 
practiced it; for upwards of thirty-five years he has 
taught it; for a quarter of a century he has studied it; 
and for half that period he has made a speciality of it. 
A wide correspondence with English and continental 
educationalists, frequent lectures to and discussions 
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with large audiences of teachers, 
experments with classes of school 
sexes, the examination of many thousands of competi- 
tion copy-books, and the accumulated 
numbers of ardent calligraphists and teachers, have 








POSITION IN SLOPING WRITING. 


(Front View.) 


combined to supply him witha store of facts, figures, 
information as rich as it is extensive 
With such a reserve fund to draw upon 


deductions, and 
and valuable. 
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experience of 
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POSITION IN VERTICAL WRITING. 


Fig. II. - 
(Front View.) 


and arranged. 














Fig. I. 
there need be no reluctance, as truly there is no hesita- 
tion, in proceeding to the consideration of the three fold 
object, as detailed above. viz.: 


Remedy, The Cure. 
I: THe DISEASE. 


The essential and primary 
difference between vertical anu 
sloping penmanship is in the 
direction of the downstrokes 
made by the pen in writing. 
When upright penmanship is 
being produced every down- 
stroke is theoretically vertical 
or perpendicular to the base 
line, whilst in slanting calli- 
graphy the downstrokes are all 
oblique to that line and at 
widely different angles of ob- 
liquity according to the writer; 
the extremes being about 5° 
and 55° from the absolutely 
perpendicular. 

Of necessity the connecting 
or up strokes are much less ob- 
lique in vertical than in slanting 
writing, the former securing 
the minimum the latter the 
maximum degree of slope. The 
diagram, Fig. I., will illustrate 
the foregoing remarks. 

Now sloping handwriting has 





ing writing. 
The Disease, The 
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been, one might say, the only style in use during the 
past three hundred and fifty years. It has consequently 
had ample time and opportunity to abundantly demon- 
strate its merits and superiority. 

For many years there has existed a widespread and 


ever increasing dissatisfaction 
with respect to the standard 
of our national handwriting. 
Coupled with this there had 
grown up an equally intense 
anxiety as to school postures. 
On the one hand we had com- 
plaints from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men that good writ- 
ers were growing scarcer and 
scarcer, and on the other hand 
surgeons were revealing the 
alarming fact that short sight, 
spinal curvature, and other 
serious maladies were increas- 
ing so rapidly amongst school 
children of both sexes as to 
call for special commissions 
to investigate and report on 
the matter. 

Medical specialists were ap- 
pointed, experiments upon the 
most extensive scale were car- 
ried out, observations were 
taken and recorded, facts and 
information were elicited and 
tabulated, the experiences of 
many teachers were compared 


The results are fairly compressed into 
and represented by the following typical decisions : 
“The postures of young people assumed in the slop- 
ing writing are one of the chief factors in the 
production of spinal curvature and short sight.” 
“ The difficulties connected with the teaching 
of sloping writing are literally insurmountable.” 
There is not the shadow of a doubt possible 
in the controversy. 
tionably answerable for both the low standard 
of penmansaip and 
health of our children. 
The disease to be attacked then is Bad Writ- 
ing and Bad Health, the twin children of slop- 


Sloping writing is unques- 


the seriously impaired 


II. THe REMEDY. 


Our propagandists, the upright penmanship disciples, 
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assert that whilst slope in writing is inseparable from 
scribble, scoliosis, short-sight, etc., the infallible remedy 
for these multifarious ills is the system of vertical writ- 
ing. In short, vertical writing will cure all the ills that 
chirographical flesh is heirto. We cannot possibly ela- 
borate arguments in favor of this new style of calli- 
graphy here, but in giving the salient points with cer- 
tain illustrative diagrams we might refer the reader toa 
manual on “ The ‘Theory and Practice of Handwriting,” 
where the discussion is set forth at length in two or 
three special chapters. 

It is urged therefore in favor of upright penmanship 
that it is more healthy, legible, rapid, natural, economi- 
cal, educative, simple, and easy, than any style of slop- 
ing writing can possibly be. 

First, Health —As to the hygienic superiority of ver- 
tical writing there can be no two opinions. The post- 
ure demanded by upright penmanship is erect, square to 
the desk, easy,and natural. The illustrations, Figs. II. and 
III., very fairly exhibit the contrast of positions in the 
two styles of calligraphy. 

It may be permissibleand pertinent 
at this stage to quote a resolution 
formulated by the writer and ably 
supported by Dr. Kotelmann and 
Professor Gladstone which, after his 
paper and an exciting discussion was 
passed unanimously at the Seventh 
International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, London, 1391: 

“ That as the hygienic advantages 
of vertical writing have been clearly 
demonstrated and established, boti 
by medical investigation and practical 
experiment,and that as by its adoption 
the injurious postures so productive 


penmanship be introduced and gener- 
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words are of equal length and breadth in the down- 
strokes and they are also drawn to equidistant base 
points. Need we ask which is the plainer? No intelli- 
gent critic now-a-days ventures to dispute the superior 
legibility of vertical writing. 

Third, -Rapidity—The posture alone is enough to se- 





Fi. VI. 


Ann~ Garot oe. 


of spinal curvature and short sight 
are to a very great extent avoided, it Wn hv os 
is hereby recommended that upright wing ; 


ally taught in our elementary and CY OTH Wary SANT 


secondary schools.” 
In the words of Dr. Noble Smith, 


one of our greatest specialists in or- w-UA Juce Up 


thopedic surgery, “ Vertical writing 
is consistent with all hygienic princi- 
ples.” We accept these pronounce- 
ments of medical experts, whoare, of 
course, the only qualified authorities on hygienic ques- 
tions, as incontrovertible and final. 
Second, Legibility—Roman type is plainer than italics; 


ergo, vertical writing is plainer than slanting writirg. 


A glance at Figs. IV. and V. is sufficient to determine the 
question, 

Both series of strokes are of equal length and breath 
and are drawn from equidistant base points and both 


NUTT 
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Fig. IV. 


Fig. VII. 


cure a higher rate of speed in upright penmanship than 
can De obtained in the cramped position required for 
sloping calligraphy. Moreover the stroke in the upright, 
a maximum of drawing and a minimum of pushing the 
pen, is easier than the stroke ofthe slant where pushing 
is ata maximum and drawingataminimum. Lastly, for 
writing of the same size vertical writing requires much 
less pen traveling, as is shown by Fig. VI. 

{t is obvious that in these two letters of the same per- 
pendicular height the pen travels over much more line 
in the sloping than in the upright, the proportion being 
about three to five. Can any one go five paces, poles, or 
miies in as short a time as he can go three? Sloping 
writers at school after six months’ practice in upright 
penmanship invariably write more quickly than their 

classmates in oblique writing after five or six 
years practice. 

Fourth, Naturalwess—Not a word need be 
said here save to remind the reader that origi- 
nal alphabets were vertical almost without ex- 
ception and to state that teachers generally 
accept the dogma of the absolute naturalness 
of vertical writing without demur. As an in- 
dependent, but exceedingly forceful example 
of the naturalness of vertical writing fac-similes. 
of the peumanship of Lord Nelson are repro- 
duced (Fig. VII.). The first gives his artificial 








Fig. V. 


style as acquired in school under proper tuition 
and masters, and written with his right hand. 
The second gives his natural style acquired 
some few months after losing his right arm. 
Necessarily. he wrote the second specimen with 
his left hand. 
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This corroborates what teachers uniformly testify— 
Let a child alone and he will naturally write upright. 

Fifth, Economy.—Universal experience demonstrates 
the superior conciseness of upright calligraphy. Fig. 
VI. conclusively proves this. The usual proportion is 


about 5 to3 or 10 to7: 7@.¢., ten letters or words ver- 
tically written can be got into the space filled by six or 
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Fig. IX. 


seven written with the usual slope. As a specimen of 
concise yet remarkably legible writing we give a photo- 
graphed copyline written by a school boy twelve years 
of age from a national school. (See Fig. VIII.) 

Lastly, teachers who have tested and taught this sys- 
tem of upright penmanship declare unanimously that it 
is supremely educative, simple, and easy; that it con- 
duces to better order, being learnt in much less time 
and grasped and mas- 
tered with much less 
effort than slanting 
writing of any degree. 

The author’s experi- 
ence, ranging over 
many years, supports 
this view in every par- 
ticular. One consider- 
ation will be ample to 
exhibit the simplicity 
of vertical writing and 
the consequent ease in 
both teaching and 
learning, for it must 
be remembered that 
there is only one verti- 
cal to a horizontal line 
(as to direction), all 
others being parallel 
to it, or identical with 
it if drawn to the same 
base point, whilst in 
sloping strokes any 
number can be drawn 
to the same point, no 
two of which shall be 
parallel. (See Fig. IX.) 


How possible and easy for any child to appreciate a 
perpendicular line! How difficult, if not impossible, 
for any ordinary child to either recognize or appreci- 
ate the special angle of an oblique line! The repro- 
duced examples given in this article prove how possible 
and easy for even a child of eight years to understand 
the vertical and to preserve throughout a page, yea and 
throughout a whole book also, a parallelism that is 
almost without a parallel in the history of school 
writing. 

III.—TuHe Cure? 


Vertical writing must be substituted for sloping in 
all our schools and colleges, offices, and departments. 
Slope begets scribble and scrawl. Verticality ensures 
legibility, neatness, and conciseness. 

As an illustration of the magical results obtained by 
upright penmanship, diagrams are given which to some 
extent indicate what the new system is calculated to 
accomplish. These specimens are froma private school 
and are by no means the best of their kind that could 
be produced. 

Many teachers are able to exhibit much better con- 
trasts than those now displayed. 

The writer of this article can vouch for the absolute 
“bone-fides” of every case, knowing as he does the 
teacher, the scholars, and the circumstances under 
which the exercises were performed. (See Figs. X.- 
XIII.) 


Fig. X.---After six months’ tuition at school. 
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school career, and then 
‘ only just at the close of 
his last term. (See Fig. 
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Fig. XI.—After three months’ tuition at school. 


The examples hitherto presented consist of copybook 
or dictation writing obtained curing school life. We 
now give one example of the rapid or ordinary corre- 
sponding style written by a youth who did not receive 
three months’ tuition in the system during his full 






Fig. XII.—A boy of eight years. National School. 
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to the new idea, and the 
upright survived with the 
scholar’s survival, a significant exemplification of the 
great Darwinian law, “natural selection and the survi- 
val of the fittest.” 

Through all the vicissitudes of an eventful life the 
vertical was never relinquished, and the student passed 
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Fig. XIIL.—A boy of ten years. National School. 
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through his preliminaries into the arena of teaching, a 
confirmed convert to and practical exponent of upright 
penmanship. 

Although engaged for some time in general work 
writing remaineda prominent and pet subject, more par- 
ticularly when an engagement as writing and commer- 
cial master in a large boys’ school was offered and ac- 
cepted. After teaching for many years, and fighting 
against his ever deepening convictions the idea of com- 
piling a set of vertical writing copy-books was no longer 
rejected as Utopian. The outlines were sketched, the 
plan settled, the books written, a specimen plate en- 
graved, and a publisher sought. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. viewed the mat- 
ter favorably from the first ; the agreement was drawn 
out and signed, the boeks put in hand, and the first 
series of headline copy-books in upright penmanship 
ever produced appeared in the month of November, 
1886. 

Of course opposition was met with everywhere, but by 
means of persistent efforts a profuse literature, liberal 
advertising, an annual prize competition, and extensive 
lecturing, the public and especially teachers were in- 
duced to take notice of and to examine the new system 

To examine was to accept, and converts multiplied 
rapidly. Meanwhile a medical agitation had been 
going on in Austria which resulted in the educational 
bodies attacking the subject in 1889, when the first ver- 
tical writing classes were started in Vienna. English 
literature and copy-books had found their way to many 
cities in that large country (as Nuremburg, Flensburg, 
etc.), and the example set in England and English 
schools was followed with even greater zeal and thor- 
oughness than had characterized the original movement 
in London. Shortly after, in 1889 and 1890, the several 
colonies of New Zealand. Australia, India, and Ja- 
maica gave in their adherents to the sytem obtaining 
literature and copy-books in large quantities from the 
mother country. Finally several educationalists in Can- 
ada and the states sent over to London for prospectuses, 
pamphlets, information, suggestions, etc., all of which 
were freely supplied by the writer, and now there are 
several imitators on the American shores who are en- 
deavoring to advance the interests of upright penman- 
ship through the length and breadth of that tremen- 
dous continent. Might we express the hope that our 
professional brethren in America when advocating so 
earnestly and ably the claims and advantages of verti- 
cal writing in the pressand elsewhere will preserve that 
nobility of modesty which should ever dictate a frank 
acknowledgment of borrowed plumes. The freema- 
sonry that is supposed to exist among teachers is surely 
more than sufficient to prevent what may be mildly 
designated “wholesale and unmitigated piracy.’ 

The last indication of the activity of this great 
movement in England is the publication of an ex- 
haustive manual on handwriting which, whilst dealing 
with all matters pertaining to the entire domain of 
calligraphy, and thus forming an admirable reference 
and text-book for teachers, devotes an important part 
of its pages to the fullest treatment of vertical or 
hygienic writing. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and the 
author in closing this article cannot but feel gratified at 


the world-wide acceptance of his system, which gratifi- 
cation is only equaled by the pleasure afforded in con- 
templating the repeated and uninterrupted triumphs of 
upright penmanship wherever it has planted its banner. 
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School Surroundings. 


By Zena W. PuTNAM. 


Much has been said of late in regard to the effect of 
the school-room fittings and surroundings on the work 
done. This is al] true enough, but I have recently 
noticed a tendency among a certain grade of teachers 
to go a shade too far and regard their surroundings as 
a sufficient excuse for not doing good work. I heartily 
second any movement for better schools in the line of 
apparatus, etc., but I believe a good teacher will do 
better work in a log cabin than a poor one will do in 
the best of locations. 

It is a serious mistake in any teacher to refer con- 
stantly toimproper surroundings as an apology for lack 
of progress. In the first place, if the work of the 
teacher is what it should be no apology will be neces- 
sary in nine cases out of ten. The work may be ren- 
dered somewhat harder but it can be done. Besides 
there have been many instances where criticisms of this 
kind too frequently repeated have caused a “ feeling” 
between teacher and patron that is wholly remote from 
the spirit of mutual confidence and co-operation that 
should be fostered. 

There is no more obstinate element to contend with 
than a spirit of discontent. Let that once gain a foot- 
hold and like a contagion, it rapidly spreads through- 
out the whole school. But there is no better way of 
giving it a foothold than for the teacher to show dis- 
content at the surroundings, and the teacher who does 
so is himself the lawless element of his school and the 
ring-leader in its mischief. 


>» 


In the period of educational agitation, the move- 
ment which holds out most promise of success is 
directed toward improving the teaching by improving 
the teachers. It aims through raising the requirements 
for entrance to the teachers’ work and through pro- 
fessional study by those already in the field to produce 
men and women better equipped than heretofore. For 
this, organization is needed. Teachers must organize. 
Let the unit of organization be the state, the county, 
or the city; let a course of study be adopted, and let 
lucal circles be formed in which teachers may meet for 
co-operation, and for comparison of views. What is 
needed is not so much reading as studying. The read- 
ing circle should develop into a great normal school, 
with branches in every town. For the great number of 
teachers now engaged in the work who cannot afford 
the time or the money to go to a normal school, such an 
organization would be of inestimable value ; it might 
be made a part of already-existing normal school sys- 
tems. The reading circle, if it is to be permanent and 


of permanent value, must develop in such a direction 
as this. 















































































Supplementary. — 


An Unsuccessful Humbug. 
A PLAY FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
By E. E. KENYON. 





f _ A peddler with his basket, boy of fourteen, bent, one arm 
ina sling, sleeve hanging empty, old jacket, slppers, large 
and old, slouched hat worn low, lines of age and care in 

; 

\ 


DRAMATIS } burnt cork. 


PERSON. Fanny 


| ~_ Aged about twelve. 
l ert 


(Fanny, Julia, and Robert stand talking.) 

Robert : —1 tell you, Fanny, if I had my history here, I’d show 
vou that I am right aboutit. Washington’s father was an Amer- 
ican, 

Fanny : — Oh, boys always think they are right in everything ! 
If I should give up to you in this, you would never let me have 
an opinion of my own again as long as we are brother and 
sister. 

, Robert ; — But this isn’t a matter of opinion. It’s a matter of 
act. 

‘anny : — It’s a matter of opinion till you prove your fact. 
But don’t let’s quarrel about Washzngton, whatever we find to 
dispute over. He would not like it, if he could know. 

Julia : — That’s just what I was going to say; Washington set 
too good an example. He never fought, except for something 
very important. (Enter peddler bowing and scraping.) 

Peddler : — Very true, ladies and gentlemen. Washington was 
a great anda good man. So good that he would tell no he—and 
this is the very hatchet that he did it with. 

Robert: — Did what with? Thought you said he didn’t! 
This is a fine old tomahawk for our national saint tocarry. (Sezz- 
ing the hatchet and swinging it about his head. Then exam- 
ining it.) Rusty enough to have belonged to Columbus. 

Peddler : — The rust is the beauty of it, my dear young gentle- 
man (sowing continually and obseguiously). Washington used 
it when a boy and after the story of the cherry tree got around, 
he sent it in a joke to his wife for a valentine and these verses he 
wrote to go with it (Landing a paper to Julia). 

Julia : — The hatchet is old, but the paper is fresh. Are you 
sure Washington wrote it ? 

Peddler ; — That, my dear young lady, is a fae-szmzle copy of 
the original, which is at present in the British Museum, having 
been found by an English soldier in a California church that 
Washington had occupied, with his army. 

Robert : — It must have been a big army to occupy a church! 

Julia : — Besides, if he sent the verses to his wife, how did he 
happen to have them with him ? 

Peddler : — It was the original draught, my dear young lady, 
the original draught. Of course Washington would not send the 
a draught of his poem to his wife. He had to copy it off for 

er. 

julia : — Then Washington was much like other folks, after 
all. But I never read anywhere that Washington ever took his 
army to California. 

Fanny :— He never did. But never mind, Julia, read the 
verses. 

Julia :—(Reading.) To my lady Martha: 

To celebrate St. Valentine ; 

I hereby make this hatchet thine ; 

Trusting its truthful charm divine 

May permeate each future line, 

That may be writ by pen of thine, 

And save thee from the fate condign, 

That waits on evil tongues malign, 

Which ever deal in 


But what's the use of my reading, if you won't listen? (Fanny 
and Robert having clapped their hands over their ears.) 

Robert : — Enough of that jingle, Julia. We know allthe rest. 
Washington never wrote such stuff as that. 

Peddler : —Sosure as I-— 

Robert : — Don’t tell stories. Washington never did. Never 
mind the verses. What’s this? (Zaking a tin sword from the 
basket.) 

Fanny : — You shouldn’t ask him that, Robert, if you don’t 
want him to tell stories. I suppose that is the sword of Corn- 
wallis. 

Peddler ;:— No, indeed, my dear young lady (s¢z// bowing as- 
siduously, and so low as almost to hide his face from the others). 
It is Washington’s own sword, the very sword with which he 
fought at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Robert : — But he didn’t fight there. Washington was a Vir- 
ginia man and it was the Massachusetts boys that did all that. 

Peddler : — You are nght, young gentleman; I forget the name 
of the battle, but that is the sword that Washington always car- 
ried when he went to war. 
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aes :—(Bending the blade in the middle.) Ho'tho! Look 
at that. 

Peddler : — (Rubbing his hands and bowing more actively than 
ever.) Now you have proved the age of the great sword of 
Washington, and as you have spoiled for me a very great curios- 
ity, of course you will pay for it ? 

Julia : —That’s so, Robert. You'll have to pay for it, to be 
honest. 

Fanny :— And he'll charge you ten times its value. You are 
in for it, Robert. 

Peddler : — Not at all, young lady. That sword was worth to 
me one hundred and fifty dollars, but now it is spoilt and I will 
charge him only fifty dollars for it. 

Robert : — Say, Fanny, will you lend me five cents? I haven’t 
a cent with me to-day. 

Fanny : —(Handing him a coin.) Do you expect to get off 
with that ? 

Robert : — (Offering the coin to the peddler.) Now, my friend, 
that’s ail my available cash. I hope it will pay for the damage to 
your sword. If not, you'll have to take the sword back, and me 
with it. You’d do my mother a great favor if you'd take me off 
her hands. 

Peddler :— Well, young gentleman, since that is all you have 
and you are compelled to borrow, I will accept the half-dime and 
you may keep the sword. But it is a very great loss to me. 

Julia :— Poor man! Perhaps we can make up to you for 
your great loss. What is this ?—the handkerchief that Washing- 
ton carried the money in to pay his soldiers, when he so sadly 
dismissed them at the end of the war? (A handkerchief knotted 
at the corners.) 

Peddler :— Ah, you make fun, young lady. That wasthe fav- 
orite cap of Martha Washington. (Ad/ durst out laughing.) 

Julia : —Then she never had her picture taken in her favorite 
cap. 

Peddler : — They did not have the photograph in those days, 
and the pictures are not good. Here is something for good luck 
—a shoe from the foot of Washington’s white horse. It was 
picked up by my grandfather on the banks of the Delaware, near 
Trenton, 

Julia : — And you are willing to sell it? I should think you 
would want to keep it in the family. 

Fanny : — It is true Washington gained a small victory at that 
spot, but I don’t believe he went into battle with his horse loosely 
shod. How do you know the shoe is from his horse ? 

Peddler : — By the luck it has always brought our family, lady. 

Julia :— They do say there’s luck in horseshoes, but you don’t 
look so very lucky. 

Peddler : — You pity me, lady. I will give you the horseshoe. 
And this other lady shail havethe cap. The hatchet [ must keep, 
as it is one of my father’s very greatest curiosities and you are 
are not rich enough to buy it. 

Robert :— Lucky! 1 should think so! Glad to sell a hundred 
and fifty dollar sword for five cents and to give away a lot more 
stock to lighten your load! I wish I had a historic horseshoe in 
my family to bring luck? Here, I'll carry your basket a little 
way. 

Fanny :— Oh, Robert, what a goose you are, I believe you are 
really sorry for him ! 

Julia: —Well, why shouldn’t he be. The poor old man’s un- 
fortunate, if he déd try to humbug us a little. 

Fanny : — Why, don’t you see it’s Harry Wilson ? 

Peddler : — (Suddenly straightening up and withdrawing 
his hana from the sling.) Yes, and my back and arms ache so, 
1 shail never get them straight and painless again. (Puts hés 
arm through the empty sleeve and uses the sling to wipe the 
burnt cork from his face.) 

Julia : — What a trick! What did you do it for ? 

Peddler :— 1 only wanted to see how much I could mix you 
up about Washington. 

Fanny : -- Well, did you find us good scholars ? 

Peddler : — Oh, yes, your history’s all right. I can’t make you 
believe any stuff about your favorite hero. 

Fanny :— What kind of American boys and girls should we 
be if you could? 

Robert : —1 think we got the best of the joke. 

Peddler :— (Moving off with his basket.) don’t know about 
that! I solda penny sword for five cents. (Exhzbiting the 

coin.) 

Robert: —(Brandishing the bent weapon above his head.) 
Hurrah for the sword of Washingten! Come on, my brave ama- 
zons! Follow your leader to battle for your country! Let your 
motto be Death or Victory! (The girls laughingly reply, “We 
follow!” and all leave the stage.) 


¥ 


THE JOURNAL grows in excellence with each issue. Nowhere 
can the teacher get so much progressive thought as in its pages. 
Nothing but the best gains admittance. It is a credit to an edu- 
cator to be a contributor to its pages. 


Supt. Schools, Lynchburg, Va. HENRY G. WILLIAMS. 
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Longfellow Day: A Dialogue. 
By the author of “THE COMING SCHOOL,” 


Grandma, 
Willie, seven years old, 


CHARACTERS, 
Grace, 


: twelve or fourteen, 


Scene.—A room with book-shelves and a stand of books. 
Grandma in cap, spectacles, kerchief, and black silk or gingham 
apron, knitting, ina low rocker. Willie, riding a cane about the 
room. Enter Grace and James, arm in arm, absorbed in a book, 

Grace.—Grandma, do you know what day it is ? 

Grandma.—No, dear. 1 was thinking of the old times and 
forgetting all about these days. 

race.—Why, it’s the twenty-seventh of February. 

Grandma.—Longfellow’s birthday! Ah, those sweet old_times 
at Cambridge! 

James.—Tell us about them, Grandma. 
ing to listen.) 

Grandma,—Why, you see Cambridge was Longfellow’s home, 
and it was my home, too. 

Grace.—Yes, and you saw him often. (Draws up a chair, 
seats herself beside Grandma and puts an arm about Willie, 
who has dropped the cane and joined the group. James stands 
at the other side, with a hand on the back of Grandma's chair.) 

Willie.—Why did they call him Longfellow, Grandma. Was 
he very long? (Laughter.) 

Grandma.— No, dearie, but he was very straight, even when 
quite an old man. He never bent over his books and writing as 
I see you children do. If you keep on, you'll soon be as bent as 
your poor old grandmother is. 

Grace.—He was very fond of children, wasn’t he, Grandma ? 

Grandma.—Yes, indeed. The neighbors’ children loved him 
and his home, and were always welcome there. He wrote some 
pretty lines about them, too. 

= guess you mean Gracie’s piece. We had a Long- 
fellow celebration in school to-day and both Gracie and I recited 
Longfellow verses. Say yours for Grandma, Gracie. 


(Willie stops caper- 


Gracie: (Dreamily. Without rising.) 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 
(Listening.) 
I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices, soft and sweet, 
(Pointing out at the door.) 
From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair 
Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
Azxd Edith, with golden hair. 


A whisper. and then a silence ; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

(Rising) 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors, left unguarded, 
They enter my castle wall. 


(Motioning to James and Willie who help her besiege Grand- 
ma with hugs and kisses.) 
They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If 1 try to escape, they surround me. 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 
(Flinging her arms about the rest of the group. 
astic.) 


Enthust- 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


(Tightening her hold.) 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
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Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 
(Group Separate.) 


Grandma (Laughing, looking very happy, straightening her 
cap, and wiping her spectacles.) Yes, yes, that’s just the way 
they used to do with him—the happy children. They're grown 
up now, most of them. 

‘ames,—How did Longfellow make his living, Grandma? 
(Grace resumes her seat and Willie sits down on the floor in 
froni of Grandma with his elbow on her knee.) 

Grandma.—He was a teacher. O, so many great men have 
been teachers! Longfellow was a professor in Harvard college. 

Grace.—Did he ever have any troubles, Grandma ? 

Grandma.—My child, there is never a life without trouble. 
Longfellow had his—Longfellow had his! (Nodding her head 
and looking dreamily into space.) 

James.—Well, if he had, he kept up a goed heart and didn’t 
get sour overthem. (Takes a step forward, straightens up to 
an attitude of courage and recites.) 


Tell me o¢ in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is read, life is earnest, 
And the grave is mof its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soud/ 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven café/e ; 
Be a 4ero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past dury its dead ! 

Act/ act in the living present— 
Heart within and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men a// remind us 
We may make owr lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be uf and doing, 
With a heart for amy fate! 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor—and to wait. 


Gracite.—You left out a stanza, James. 

James.—Yes, | left it out on purpose, because it doesn’t seem 
like the rest of the poem to me. 

Grandma,—“ Footprints that perhaps another, seeing, shall 
take heart again.” That was his desire—to leave help and encour- 
agement behind for those who should come after. 

Grace (Turning vver the leaves of the book.)—He thought 
so much of the good that other people did that he wanted to do 
good himself. Listen to this. He wrote it about Florence 
Nightingale, and now people are saying just such things about 
him. 

(Reads.)— 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
When’er is spoken a noble thought 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs 
And, by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low! 
Willie (Going back and resuming his ride.)—Whoop-de- 
doodle-do ! 
When she was bad, she was horrid. 
Grace.—Willie, you don’t understand all this, I know, but you 
mustn’t make such a noise when we are talking about Long- 
fellow. 
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_James.—Didn't you hear what Willie said, Gracie? He re- 
cited a part of one of Longfellow’s poems. 

Grace.—Why, so he did. Come and say it all for us, Willie. 

_ Wéillie—Did Mr. Longfellow write the story of the curl? It 
isn’t like the pieces you've been speaking. It’s nicer. 

Grace.— You think so, Willie, because you are a little boy. 
But let’s Lave your piece and that will make a regular Longfellow 
afternoon for all of us. 

Willie (bowing repeatedly to the group and to all the furni- 
ture. Recites in loud, laughing tones.)— 


There was a little girl 
Who had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead. 
When she was good 
She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid. 


Whoop-de-doodle do! (Capers about with the stick again.) 
Grace.—C ome here, Willie. You will understand this about 
the little Indian boy. Here, James, read it tous. (Hands book 
to James and puts an arm around Willie.) 
ames.—Let me see; where is a good place to commence? 
(Runs his finger over the lines.) 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter ; 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid ; 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s brothers. 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvelous story-teller, 

He, the traveler and the talker, 

He, the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deerskin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha, 

“Go, my son, into the forest. 

Where the red deer herd together. 

Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 

Forth into the forest straightway, 

All alone walked Hiawatha, 

Proudly, with his bow and arrows. 

And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
“‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

** Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 

Up the oak tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing. 
** Doe not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 

Leaped aside, and, at a distance, 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 

“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! ” 


(A bell ts heard in the hall.) 


Grace.—Dear me! Mama has got the supper all alone while 
I have spent the whole afternoon with Longfellow and the rest of 
you people. (Ad/ move toward the door.) 

Grandma.—Well, children, you're in good company when 
you're with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow! None better—none 
better ! 

James.—Let's come back after supper and read the “ Village 
Blacksmith.” I never get tired of that poem. 

(Exit all.) 


NOTE.—The part of James may be taken by a girl if desired. 


[The verses may be used as separate recitations or the dialogue may be 
learned entire. For other Longfellow material, let good story-tellers tell in 
their own words what they know of Washington and Longfellow. They 
may exhibit portraits of these men as they talk, 
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For Flag Raising. 


(The selected verses that follow are particularly chosen for recitations 
when a new flag is first raised on the school-house. They are also appro- 
priate for any patriotic occasion, It need not be Washington’s birthday, or 
Fourth of July, only that it be celebrated with patriotic exercises in the 
school-room ; the birthdays of such heroes as Grant, Sheridan, Lee, and 
the anniversaries of memorable battles, may all become seasons for awaken- 
ing patriotic feeling among the school children of our land.) 


THE FI.AG OF OUR UNION FOREVER. 
A song for our banner, the watch-word recall, 
Which gave the Republic her station, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” 
It made and preserved us a nation. 


What God in his infinite wisdom designed 
And armed with the weapons of thunder, 

Not all the earth’s despots or factions combined 
Have the power to conquer or sunder. 


The union of lakes the union of lands, 
The union of states none can sever, 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our union forever. 
—George P, Morris. 


OUR FLAG IS THERE. 


Our flag is there, our flag is there! 

We'll greet it with three loud huzzas. 
Our flag is there, our flag is there! 

Behold the glorious stripes and stars. 
Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 

Strong hands sustained it mast-head high, 
And, oh, to see how proud it waves 

Brings tears of joy to every eye. 


That flag withstood the battle’s roar, 
With foemen stout, with foemen brave ; 
Strong hands have sought that flag to lower, 
And found a speedy watery grave. 
That flag is known on every shore, 
The standard of a gallant band, 
Alike unstained in peace or war, 
It floats o’er freedom’s happy land. 
— Selected, 
FREEDOM'S FLAG. 


Our country’s flag! O, emblem dear 
Of all the soul loves best, 

What glories in thy folds appear 
Let noble deeds attest. 

Thy presence on the field of strife 
Enkindles valor’s flame, 

Around thee in the hour of peace 
We twine our nation’s fame. 


Beneath thy rays our fathers bled 
In freedom’s holy cause.; 
When’er to heaven thy folds outspread, 
Prevail sweet Freedom’s laws. 
Prosperity has marked thy course 
O’er all the land and sea; 
Thy favored sons in distant climes, 
Still fondly look to thee. 


Proud banner of the noble free 
Emblazoned from on high! 
Long may thy folds unsoiled reflect 
The glories of the sky! 
Long may thy land be Freedom’s land, 
Thy homes with virtue bright, 
Thy sons a brave united band, 
For God, for Truth, for Right. 
—John J. Hood. 





FLAG OF THE BRAVE, 
Noble Republic! happiest of lands! 
Foremost of nations Columbia stands. 
Freedom’s proud banner floats in the skies 
Where shouts of Liberty daily arise ! 
United we stand, divided we fall, 
Union forever, freedom for all. 


Should ever traitor rise in the land 

Cursed be his homestead, withered his hand, 
Shame be his memory, scorn be his lot, 

Exile his heritage, his name a blot. 

United we stand, divided we fall, 

Granting a home and freedom to all. 


To all her heroes, justice and fame, 

To all her foes. a traitor’s foul name; 

Our stripes and stars still proudly shall wave, 
Emblem of Liberty—flag of the brave. 

United we stand, divided we fall, 

Gladly we'll die at our country’s call. 

—Harrison Millard. 
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(We are idnebted for this illustration to the courtesy of 7he Vouth’s Companion.) 


Tributes to Washington. 


(To be recited on the birthday of Washington, or any patriotic occasion 
in the school-room.) 


Washington's a watchword such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 
— Byron. 


First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men. —Marshall. 


It will be the duty of the historian and the sage, in all ages, to 
let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; and 
until time shall be no more, will a test of the progress which our 
race has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the ven- 
eration paid to the immortal name of Washington.—Brougham. 


THE BRIGHTEST NAME ON HISTORY’S PAGE. 


Land of the West! though passing brief the record of thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide page! 

Let all the blasts of fame ring out,—thine shall be loudest far ; 
Let others boast their satellites,—thou hast the planet star. 
Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall ne’er depart ; 
’Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the coldest heart ! 
A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won; 

Land of the West! it stands alone,—it is thy Washington. 


He fought, but not with love of strife ; he struck but to defend ; 
And ere he turned a people’s foe he sought to be a friend ; 

He strove to keep his country’s right by reason’s gentle word, 
And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge sword to sword. 
He stood, the firm, the wise, the patriot and the sage; 

He showed no deep avenging hate, no burst of despot rage ; 

He stood for Liberty and Truth, and daringly led on 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washington. 


No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with grief ; 
No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him victor-chief ; 
He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high disdain, 
But cast no scepter from the links when he had rent the chain. 
He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings down 
To change them for a regal vest and don a kingly crown. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of such a son, 
To let a robe and title mask her noble Washington. 
—Eliza Cook, 
- A Boston master said one day, 

“« Boys, tell me if you can, I pray, 

Why Washington’s birthday should shine 

In to-day's history more than mine.’ 


At once such stillness in the hall 

You might have heard a feather fall, 

Exclaims a boy not three feet high,— 

“ Because Ae never told a lie!” —Ex. 


Miss Nancy’s Gown. 
(Recitation for a high-school girl.) 
In days when George the Third was king, 
And ruled the Old Dominion, 
And law and fashion owned the sway 
Of Parliament’s opinion, 
A good ship brought across the sea 
A treasure fair and fine— 
Miss Nancy’s gown from London town, 
Cut in the last design. 


The pleated waist from neck to belt 
Scarce measured half a span; 

The sleeves, like balloons at the top, 
Could hold her feather fan ; 

The narrow skirt, with bias gore, 
Revealed an ankle neat, 

Whene’er she put her dainty foot 
From carriage step to street. 


By skilful hands this wondrous gown 
Of costliest stuffs was made; 

Cocoons of France on Antwerp looms 
Wrought to embossed brocade, 

Where violets and roses sweet 
In blooming beauty grew, 

As if young May were there alway, 
And June and April too. 

And from this bower of delight 
Miss Nancy reigned a queen ; 

Nor one disloyal heart rebelled 
In all her wide desmesne. 

The noble House of Burgesses 
Forget its fierce debate 

O’er rights of crown when Nancy’s gown 
Appeared 1n halls of state. 

Through jocund reel, or measured tread 
Of stately minuet, 

Like fairy vision shone the bloom 
Of rose and violet, 

As hand in hand with Washington, 
The hero of the day, 

The smiling face and nymphlike grace 
Of Nancy led the way. 


A century since that gay time 
The merry dance was trod 
Has passed, and Nancy long has slept 
Beneath the church-yard sod ; 
Yet on the brocade velvet gown 
The rose and violet 
Are blooming bright as on the night 
She dancec the minuet. 
—Zitella Cocke, in Harper's Bazar. 









































































































Editorial Notes. 


This is not a typical number of THF JOURNAL. One of our 
leading departments, the Schoo/-Room, has been omitted to make 
room be special material. 

The article entitled, ‘“‘ The Calligraphic Renaissance,” which is a 
complete statement from English “ Headquarters” of the claims 
of Vertical Writing, will interest our readers from more than one 
point of view. Its illustrations are taken from schools across 
the brine, and show with what celeritv our English cousins can 
turn a practically new thing to good account, despite their repu- 
tation for conservatism. 

Two February plays, unavoidably omitted from our issue of Jan. 
27, are added to the kindred material intended for this number, 
swelling that feature of our paper. The syllabus of Mr. Ward's 
lecture will give our English subscribers an idea of the latest ad- 
vance in the vexed question of teaching our children to read that 
glorious language in which Johnny Bull and Jonathan rejoce as 
joint inheritors ; and from the article ‘‘ Sand-bagging a Public 
School,” they will learn against what odds a noble institution, 
even in “free America,” sometimes has to maintain its growth 
and even its life. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for February is devoted to the 
discussion of Herbartian ideas. The number opens with a 
biographical sketch of Herbart. This is followed by articles on 
“ How Interest is Aroused,” “Shall the Child’s Individuality be 
Wiped Out?” ‘The Ways and Means of Education,” “ Gov- 
ernment of Children,” and “Some Necessary Qualifications of 
the Teacher.” The second part of the magazine presents the 
second and third grade questions used in the N. Y. uniform ex- 
aminations for January, also fifty questions on geography, and 
fifty on grammar. Answers to all the questions are given, To 
teachers who wish to advance, no better advice can be given 
than to send for a copy of the magazine and of the four years’ 
course of pedagogy prepared by the editor. 





A pretty picture of a kindergarten in Turkey, taken from the 
Kindergarten News, lies on the table. There are thirty little 
boys and girls inthe group. There are many towns in America 
where there are no kindergartens ; the heathen will get into the 
kindergarten heaven first. 


In the study of current events the attention of the school might 
be called to the tariff bill, now under discussion in Congress, the 
Hawaiian resolution, the bill repealing the federal election law, 
the question whether the president should confer with senators 
before making appointments, and other matters. Other interest- 
ing questions are, What will be the effect of the reconciliation 
between Emperor William and Bismarck? What effect would 
the death of Alexander III., of Russia, be likely to have on the 
peace of Europe? Why does Great Britain seek to maintain her 
power in Egypt? The pupils should form the habit of noting in 
the papers each day, the latest phases of leading questions. If 
they have copies of OUR TIMES they will be greatly aided in 
getting clear ideas on these matters. 


A speaker at an institute regaled the assembled teachers with 
his method of catching the evil-doers in his school. One would 
have supposed he was a police detective. He conveyed the im- 
pression that his pupils came to school to engage in some crim- 
inal operations. ‘One day I was looking in my desk when my 
ear caught the sound of whispering behind me. I did not turn 
round but said, ‘“‘ That boy that is whispering may come out on 
the floor ; I will attend to his case very shortly. No one stirred. 
Then I said, “ You need not wait; you thought because I was 
looking in my desk that I don’t know what is going on. Walk 
out on the floor.” When I had finished I looked around and 
there were two boys. I tell you they cannot cheat me; I am 
equal tothem. There’s nothing like letting them know they are 
watched.” This kind of talk made the younger ones think the 
speaker was a very smart fellow. 


An earnest invitation is given to every teacher to send cata- 
logues, circulars, programs, papers containing notices of their 
exercises, etc. Direct them to Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
61 East Ninth street, N.Y. All these will be carefully examined. 
We may not notice each in THE JOURNAL, but it will be ex- 
amined ; from these we get ideas of progress. Again there are 
immense losses to us because nolzces and news are mixed up with 
business. Friends, don’t dothis. Put matter for the editor on a 
separate cheet ; mark it “To the Editor.” This may be put in 
with the sheet containing the orders for books and remittances 
for subscriptions, etc. If it is on the same sheet, the editors don’t 
see it. Try to do this as above. If you write some nice thing 
about yourselves or ourselves we want to see it. 


Supt. John Kennedy, of Batavia, N.Y., has written a long and 
able article in the Post-Express, on “ Robert Morris,” vindicat- 
ing the right of this great revolutionary character to his just 
fame. Supt. Kennedy is the only one left of “the incomparable 
four” institute conductors, that gave for a series of years a 
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luster to the public school system of the Empire state—Johonnot, 
De Groff, Lantry, and Kennedy. They were not lecturers, but 
educators. All, all, gone but Kennedy and he nearly died in the 
work—work such as they did was too great for physical endur- 
ance. When the unity of the incomparable four was broken, 
French came in—another educator of renown, and he too is gone, 
Truly “ there were giants in those days.” 


The /ndependent writes: President Cleveland has done a ser- 
vice to the cause of education and honor to his administration by 
resolving to retain Dr. W. T. Harris as commissioner of educa- 
tion. Dr. Harris was originally appointed by President Harrison ; 
but the reasons for keeping him are many and strong, and those 
for replacing him are unworthy consideration.” 


The new education is making steady progress in this country. 
Who should have thought five years ago that a university would 
establish a seminary for the study of the development of infants 
and children. This has been by the University of California. To 
Prof. Elmer E. Brown, of the pedagogical department, is due the 
credit for the inauguration of the new departure. It may not be 
long before other universities and institutions for the training of 
teachers will make a move in the same direction. 


A nine-year-old boy was recently brought before a New York 
police court for burglary and sentenced to the Catholic Protectory. 
Who were his educators? Page has said that, undoubtedly, 
more than half of the criminals violate the laws of their country 
not from extraordinary viciousness, but because in early child- 
hood no one had cultivated and strengthened the conscience 
God had given them. Think of it: a nine-year-old burglar ! 


England’s census of 1891 has brought out some interesting facts 
as regards the people engaged in teaching. It appears that there 
were in all 145,021 teachers, 5,246 of whom were foreigners. 
The increase in the number of women teachers has been a sur- 

rise to many; there were no less than 144,393 of them. This 
eaves only 50,628 positions to the male members of the pro- 
fession. 

In London there were 26,521 schoolmasters; in Liverpool, 2,688 ; 
in Manchester, 2,491; in Birmingham, 2,209; in Leeds, 2,193; in 
Bristol, 1,853; in Sheffield, 1,635; in Nottingham, 1,330; in 
Brighton, 1,251; in West Ham, 1,236; in Hull, 1,220; in Brad- 
ford, 1,164 ; in Newcastle, 1,097 ; in Portsmouth, 1,090; in Croy- 
don 1,068; in Salford, 1,052 ; and in Leicester, 1,017, These are the 
cities having more than 50,000 inhabitants. There were 89 blind 
and 9 deaf and dumb persons enumerated as teachers. 


This story comes from Pittsburg. There had been a birthday 
exercise in which various eminent men figured as past and present, 
among them William Shakespeare and Thomas Edison. To dif- 
ferentiate the men, the teacher asked a little boy aged nine, the 
somewhat indefinite question, “‘ Which would you rather be, Willie, 
Edison or Shakespeare? After some reflection Willie said, “ Ed- 
ison.”” “Why?” said the teacher.” ‘Cause Shakespeare’s 
dead.” A good and sound reason. Look out for Willie. 


The report of the New York state factory inspectors for 1893 
contains some interesting facts as regards the employment of 
children in the 11,068 factories, workshops, and sweatshops 
visited during the year. Among the 412,237 persons employed, 
138,708 of whom were women, they found 13,864 children under 
sixteen—6,660 girls and 7,204 boys. That would be about 35 
per cent. Compared with former years New York has made an 
encouraging step forward. In 1892 there were thirty-eight chil- 
dren in each 1,000 persons, and 112 in 1886. This shows a de- 
crease of about 10 per cent. over 1892 and of 70 per cent. over 
1886, when the law restricting the employment of children went 
into effect. In the past year the inspectors have discharged 347 
children under fourteen ; 1872 under sixteen, not holding proper 
certificates; and 411 illiterates. 

The report says: ‘‘ The continued reduction in the number of 
children employed indicates that manufacturers are becoming 
convinced by experience that child labor is not cheap labor, how- 
ever small may be the wages paid. It shows also that a greater 
interest is taken by parents in the education of their offsprings.” 

The report for 1886 showed frightful ignorance among the 
children. It is now generally understood among parents that 
their children must obtain the rudiments of an English education 
before they are allowed to work in a manufacturing establish- 
ment. 


Miss Anna D. Hallock who is teacher of the Barnum school, 
Bridgeport, Ct., a few months ago rescued three young men 
from drowning in Berkshire pond. The New York Life Saving 
and Benevolent association sent her a medal, and a committee of 
Bridgeport citizens presented her with a handsome gold watch in 
recognition of the brave act. 


Robert B. Warder, of Howard university, Washington, D. C., 
gives a valuable description of the field orrery and its construction, 
for 1894-95, in the Unversity Quarterly. The orrery is defined 
as “an instrument which represents the reyolutions of heavenly 
bodies,” and as the author of the article writes, was so named 
from the earl of Orrery, for whom one of the first was made. 
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Massachusetts, 


Prin, Frank A. Hill, of the Mechanic Arts high school, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has been elected to succeed Mr. Dickinson as 
secretary of the Massachusetts state board of education. Hor- 
ace Mann was the first to hold that important position, and it is 
natural that the teachers of the country should take an interest 
in his successors, 





FRANK A, HILL, 


Secretary Hill is a native of Biddeford, Me., where he was 
born in 1841, At twenty, he was graduated from Bowdoin col- 
lege. While at college he taught three months of each year, and 
after graduation was appointed principal of the high school in 
his native town. Later he took up the study of law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. But his love of teaching soon asserted itself 
so strongly that he gave up his legal practice and became princi- 
pal of the Milford, Mass., high school. From there le was 
called to take charge of the high school at Chelsea, Mass., and 
in 1886 accepted the principalship of the Cambridge school. 

Mr. Hill’s educational efforts have been uniformly and re- 
markably successful. The Boston Journal, writes: ‘“ The 
selection of Mr. Hill is a recognition of one of the ablest men 
with popular gifts inthe profession. Wise, earnest, manly, with 
an attractive personality, he has been among the educational 
leaders for several years.” A member of the school committee 
who is familiar with the work of Mr. Hill, said to a Journal re- 
porter: ‘‘ The appointment is first-class. Mr. Hill is thoroughly 
in touch with the educational interests of Massachusetts, and 
during more than 30 years of teaching in the state has learned 
its needs, sufficiencies, and deficiencies.” 





In the South there are said to be now 25,530 schools for negro 
children. 


English teachers are asking for the appointment of a special 
commissioner to inquire into the needs of secondary educa- 
tion. 


The late Bishop Payne, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
church, bequeathed his estate, which is valued at $150,000, to 
ew university, for the endowment of five professor- 
ships. 


Pittsfield, Mass., is to be congratulated for having secured Dr. 
Eugene Bouton as sup rintendent for its schools. He has given 
ample evidence of his ability while head of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
school system. 


*How to Increase Your Salary. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase her salary from $50 to 
$100 per year. How ? By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of value to us and to the 
teachers registered with us, therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of 
report we will write the authorities and obtain permission to recommend 
teachers. The fact of your writing will be held as strictly confidential. If 
the report proves correct (it being the first report to reach us) and if we fill 
the vacancy, we will pay you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season and we can fill from 10 to 20 of them, making an in- 
crease to your income of from $50 to $1.00. We will also give you credit 
for $1, toward a membership in our association, for the first 5 correct re- 
ports of vacancies. This offer is made especially to lady teachers, as they 
above all others most need additions to their incomes, It is not oper to 
any superintendent who would consider it a bribe. We use our knowledge 
of coming vacancies for the good of the teachers and to make money. If 
any lady teacher desires to do the same in a small way and will send us 
notices, early, it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will thus be 
enabled to find ‘just the right position.” Address The Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
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‘« Sand-Bagging ” the C. C, N. S. 


The world-wide reputaticn of the Cook Co. normal school, and 
its great value to the people and to the cause of progressive ed- 
ucation is at last beginning to be appreciated by the Chicago 
press. The 7rzbune is now almost alone in its flings at the school, 
and the things it says are so petty and its manner of saying them 
so childish and spiteful as to lead to the impression that the 777- 
une’s readers must belong to the uncritical class. 

The otlier papers appear to be considerably shocked at the out- 
rageous action of the county board of commissioners in so'reduc- 
ing the salaries of the teachers (especially that of Col. Parker, which 
is cut from $5,000 to $2,000) as to insure their resignation, The 
commissioners have never meddled with the prerogatives of the 
county board of education to this extent before. The Herald 
of Jan. 27 says editorially: 


‘* Better close it altogether. Closed, the people will want to know why, 
and their inquiry will disclose the fact that property interests of a private 
nature are alone to be benefited by the closing of a public institution that 
stands on land that will revert to private ownership if the public institution 
be not maintained. Petty politics and the sly progress of private aggression 
on the normal school site are undoubtedly behind the proposed crippling of 
the teachers’ training school for the county schools. It is expected by the 
conspirators that crippling will quietly lead to closing and confiscation of 
the site, 

‘‘ The people want no‘hostile hand on the public schools of either city or 
county. The commissioners will do less than the people expect of them if 
they do not restore the appropriation for the county training school to 
figures that will warrant its continuance.” 


In its issue of peauney 29 the Herald characterizes this end- 
less guerrilla warfare upon the school by small politicians, for 
whom it has *‘ no plums,” and by personal enemies to its prosper- 
ity, under the heading “ Sand-bagging a Public School,” saying : 

“Suppose the public schools of the city of Chicago were directly under 
the control of the city council. Suppose the members of the council or a 
considerable proportion of them wanted to dictate the appointments of 
teachers in the schools as they claim the right to dictate appointment of 
bridge tenders, janitors, policemen, and street cleaners. Suppose the men 
who desired this personal jurisdiction over the city schools possessed no more 
qualifications for choosing teachers, prescribing a course of study, and con- 
ducting schools than the average ward politician, Suppose finding a super- 
intendent of schools, a man of strong character, honest purpose, unflinching 
determination to conduct the city schools according to the best principles of 
teaching and in selecting his teachers chose them only for competency and 
not for political reasons or creed or nationality, or any other irrelevant rea- 
son. Suppose, failing to bully such a man into making the city schools sub- 
jects of political patronage, the city council should periodically try to sand- 
bag the schools by cutting the appropriations down beyond the sum abso- 
lutely necessary for their maintenance. 

‘*This is the history of the chief scholastic institution of Cook county for 
several years. A school that stands at the very head of like institutions in 
the entire country ; one whose management has evoked the highest praise 
from foreign professional instructors ; whose conduct is strictly along schol- 
astic lines and free from politics or partisanship of any nature, has been sub- 
jected at frequent intervals to sand-bagging that several times has come near 
ending its life.” 


The /nter Ocean, Jan. 29, says: 


‘* The institution occupies spacious grounds now very valuable, which were 
given to the county solely upon condition that a normal school be main- 
tained there. Knock it out and the land would revert to private owner- 
ship. Such a prize is a perpetual temptation to deadly hostility, and every 
new county board is thus made a battlefield, care being taken to conceal the 
real object in view.” 

The /nter Ocean also gives nearly two columns of space to a 
statement from “A Cook County Tax-Payer,” on which it com- 
ments as follows : 


‘*It should command the careful perusal not only of the county en od 
but of all who are interested in the maintaining of a high standard of pu 
lic education. * * * It isnow eleven years since Colonel Parker took 
the principalship of the Cook county normal, coming here with his great 
reputation as an educator already established. His interest in his profes- 
sion is a contagious enthusiasm, and he has accomplished a splendid work 
in putting public education upon a scientific and rational basis. It will be 
seen from this communication that under Colonel Parker’s managemen 
the business end of the institution has been economically, honestly, and 
judiciously looked after. The books of account have been examined and 
found correct, the property charged for 1s there, except such as in its nature 
perished with the using. Nota leak the size of a pin hole can be found 
anywhere. The testimony of visiting educators is also given, which shows 
that Cook county has t occasion to be proud of its normal school, and 
instead of hampering it with petty restrictions here and there it should 
cordially give it all the aid and support necessary to its continued efficiency. 
With one exception, all the city members of the board are new men. We 
trust they will take pains to thoroughly inform themselves as to the place 
this institution holds as a factor in education. They cannot afford to be 
used as cat’s-paws to rake out the chestnuts for a clique of land sharks and 
personal enemies.” 


The “ power of the press ” has never been doubted. The use 
made of that power has often been questionable. We are glad 
indeed to see our brethren of the newspaper press taking pains 
to inform themselves as to the deeper merits of an issue as mo- 
mentous to the rising generation as that at Englewood. It be- 
gins to look as if the lay public might soon reach the very neces- 
sary realization that there is such a thing as a progressive science 
in education, requiring expert talent and training in teachers and 
supervisors and entire freedom from the meddling and mercen- 
ary hand of politics, 


Every testimonial published in behalf of Hood's Sarsaparilla may be relied on 
as perfectly true. 
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Teaching Beginners to Read. 


Syllabus of a lecture delivered by Associate Supt. Edward G. Ward, of 
Brooklyn, before the Pedagogical Department of the Brooklyn Institute. 
\ 1 Word-getting. 
1 2 Thought getting. 
1 Rapidity in word-getting. — 
2 Independence in word-getting. 
§ Interference of word-getting 
i with thought-getting. 


Reading consists of 


leads to ; 


A good method of | 
teaching reading; } 
{ 


prevents 


Methods of Teaching in Vogue, 


& ABC. f St th § Provides a key. 
The First | =] ) Makes scholar independent 
Method. } { Key imperfect and progress 
Animperfect  } { slow. 
Phonetic | Weakness |} Mechanism of word-getting 
Method. | | impedes thought-getting. 
. { Provides a key. 
2. Phonetic, ' Strength Ae 
Theoretically | —_ } bs oa soe ee soon 
right. (I ° a never properly deve- 
Practically 1 Weak | M a d aa 
iiterte a eakness { Matter presented too fast in 
Salers | wrong order and without 
; { | proper preparation. 
{ ( Best method to begin with, 
ws | Strength as it offers no impediment 
3: —— blo 4 ! to thought-getting. 
: ” Weakness ! Provides no key. 
{ eaknesS 7 Keeps scholars dependent. 





The Composite or Rational Method. 
(The method of the future.) 


A combination of the Word Method with the Phonetic Method, 
the latter being logically developed and its scope greatly enlarged. 
Such a method is pursued in the Brooklyn schools. 

Terms employed in connection with the Composite Method as 
used in Brooklyn: séght-word, phonozram, simple phonogram, 
compound phonogram. word phonogram, blend, 


THREE STAGES OF WORK UNDER THIS METHOD. 
FIRST STAGE, 
(Preliminary to Phonetic Reading.) 


if Number and character of words ; 
s and zag forms—how taught. 

Inclusion of words for word-build- 
ing. 

Length of sentences. 

The story element. 


1 Reading by | 
Word Method } 

| 

{ 











Three { What the stock con- 
separate sists of. d 
— j 2 Teaching — for an initial 
work Preparation ee ng { Reason for ¢2s initial 
, daily for } Bs " |  steek. 
Phonetic g How to teach phono- 
| Reading grams. 
Time required daily. 
| ( Material for. 
3 Ear Drill < How to conduct. 
| f Time required. 
SECOND STAGE, 
(During the First Phonetic Reading.) 
a | ( New acquisitions. 
Three 1 Reading by | Their relation to the Phonetic 
separate Word Method } _ work. 
lines | | Length of sentences. 
of } . ‘ ( Drill on phonograms. 
work | ? ——. ) Use of single phonetic words. 
daily | S / Restrictions as to length. 
| 3 Ear Drill, M terial employed. 
THIRD STAGE, 
(Use of the full Combined Method.) 
Sentences—their composition and 
Three | 1 Reading < length. 
separate | ( Single Phonetic words. 
; . 
lines 2 Drills on nll 
’ 
work Phonograms ) Length. 
daily [3 EarDrit Materiel 
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England Moving. 
(By our English Correspondent.) 


The English education devartment has been much exercised of 
late concerning the pupil teachers at work in the elementary 
schools. in spite of all the changes and reforms which have 
taken effect during the period from the passing of the great edu- 
cation act of 1870, the pupil teachers have made but little ad- 
vance. Indeed, the boys entering apprenticeship have even ret- 
rograded in numbers, and the attainments of both boys and girls 
still leave room. for much improvement. The pupil teacher at 
present is usually a boy or girl who has passed the standard in the 
elementary school and at fourteen years of age is bound by agree- 
ment to serve four years to the managers of a school to learn the 
art of teaching. The commencing salary is usually £10 a year, 
rising by £2.10 per annum during the apprenticeship. 

From the commencement of service the pupil teacher is recog- 
nized as qualified to teach thirty pupils, and in the last year is 
recognized for no larger number. This is a serious blot on the 
whole system. The head teacher ot the school is charged with 
the duty of supervising the pupil teachers’ study on lines laid 
rigidly down in a syllabus drawn up by tke education department, 
and progress in which is tested annually by examination held at 
centers throughout the kingdom. A first failure at these exami- 
nations means an addition of one year to the apprenticeship; a 
second failure carries rejection; the boy or girl has to choose a 
fresh walk in life. The final examination, known as the Queen’s 
scholarship examination, is a more searching test, and it is by 
successtully passing this that entrance is gained to the two or 
three years’ training in a recognized training college. subsidized 
by the government at the rate of £50 a year for each boy and 
£35 a year for each girl. 

The number of complete failures at the Queen’s scholarship 
examination has caused the education department to lay down 
the following regulations for the future guidance of school man- 
agers in the matter of the instruction of pupil teachers, and any 
serious disregard of them will lead to the disqualification of the 
school as a place of proper training for these young teachers: 

(1) The hours in which instruction is given should be en- 
tered on a time table, and the managers should ascertain by a 
personal visit, at least once a quarter, that the hours are properly 
observed, and should record their visits in the log book or other 
book kept for the purpose. 

(2) The time should not be spent in private reading, but in 
actual instruction by the teacher. 

(3) As arule the instruction should not be given between the 
morning and afternoon meetings of the school except for a short 
part of the winter season, neither should it be given immediately 
after the afternoon meeting except under very special circum- 
stances. A reasonable interval of time should be allowed between 
the afternoon meeting and the instruction in all cases where it is 
given in the latter part of the day. 

(4) The managers should provide good reference books and 
text-books for the use of the pupil teachers, such books to remain 
the property of the school, and to be approved by the inspector 
at his annual visit. 

(5) Note books and exercise books used by the pupil teacher 
should be shown to the inspector at his annual visit. All exer- 
cises and notes should be dated by the pupil teacher when they 
are written and dated by the teacher when corrected. 

(6) A book should be kept for the purpose of recording the 
pupil teacher’s progress in skill, in the conduct and teaching of 
his class. Short notes of lessons on one of the subjects pre- 
scribed by the code for pupil teachers’ practice in teaching should 
be drawn up weekly in the first two years of apprenticeship, and 
in the last two years full notes of lessons should be prepared 
weekly in one subject, and the lesson should be delivered in the 
presence of the principal teacher. A report on such notes and on 
the delivery of these lessons in the last two years should be made 
weekly in this book. 

(7) Quarterly examinations should be held by the teacher or 
some other qualified person in each subject of the pupil teachers’ 
course for the year, and the worked papers after being marked 
by the teacher should be submitted to the managers with a short 
report upon them, and subsequently produced to the Sapeser at 
his annual visit. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





New York City. 


Miss Ella Weed, who died recently, was widely known as a 
successful teacher of girls. She was born at Newburg, N. Y. 
In 1873 she was graduated from Vassar college with high honors. 
Soon after she was called to Springfield, Mass , to take charge of 
a school for girls. In 1881 she became a teacher in Miss Annie 
Brown's school, in this city. Here she was engaged until her 
death. When Barnard college was established, Miss Weed was 
one of the first women called upon to give practical form to the 
plan of its founders. She was the executive head, advised the 


students, consulted with parents, and selected the teachers. 
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Minnesota. 
(CONTINUED) 
Department Meetings. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Pres. H. L. Merrill, of Hutchinson, spoke in his address on 
the work of the high school department. ‘Topics of Inter- 
est to Principals in their Relation to the Examiner” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Registrar G. B. Johnson, of the state univer- 
sity. He gave suggestions as to advantageous changes in the 
method of examinations, ‘**Manual and Technical Training in 
the High School” was open for general discussion. 

‘* The Function of the High School as a Preparatory School, 
Fitting for Active, Practical Life” was presented by Prin. S. A. 
Farnsworth, of St. Paul. He said that too little time was given 
to mathematics. Instruction in bookkeeping should be more thor- 
ough or else dropped from the curriculum. The study of history 
tended too much to wars and rebellions, and did not deal enough 
with the life and progress of the people. He suggested that the 
high schools should adopt some means by which to prepare pu- 
pils for teachers. 

Prof. W. F. F. Shelleck, of Austin, said that the high school 
pupil should be treated neither as achild nor allowed the freedom 
of the college man. The tobacco and other habits should be 
looked after, and an effort made to get the boys to refrain from 
them, at least till they are of age. . 

Prin. J. A. Vandyke, of Wabasha, answered the question, 
‘*How can the Common Schooi be More Closely Linked to the 
High School?” 

High School Inspector Geo. B. Aiton made a speech in which 
he advocated laboratory work in physics. 

The following officers were elected: President, Prof. W. J. 
Schmidt, of Albert Lea; vice-pre:ident, Prof. H. C. Hess, of 
Sleepy Eye; secretary, Miss Dora Wells, of St. Cloud. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The County Superintendents’ association. which held its an- 
nual meeting in connection with the State Educational associa- 
tion was called to order by President Buell, of Fillmore county. 
He said in his opening address that too much attention and 
money was being expended on the state university and normal 
and high schools and too little on the rural common school. He 
urged that a training school for teachers should be established 
in each county, where they might be fitted for their particular 
class of work. 

Supt. J. Q. Mackintosh, of Langdon, secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Reading circle, read a report of the work accomplished 
the past year. 

Supt. T. B. McKelvey, of Dakota county, presented a paper on 
“ Reading Circles and Their Possibilities.” 

Supt. Lindsey, of Elk River, suggested that the system of 
teachers’ examinations was in need of improvement inasmuch as 
any person could insist upon a certificate if able to pass, although 
perhars entirely incompetent to manage a school. 

State Supt. Prendergast outlined his plan of teachers’ examina- 
tions and grade certificates, and assured the superintendents of 
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his hearty co-operation and support of any measure to advance 
the interests of the common schools. 

S. L. Wait read a paper on “ Visiting Schools,” in which he 
brought out the idea that a superintendent should visit the 
school rather as a friend than a critic, as more would be gained 
in that way. The paper by J. W. Olsen on “ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings,” brought out that gatherings of this kind should be encour- 
aged and made interesting to become a means of renewing enthu- 
siasm and courage, and brightening things generally. 

The question regarding the establishment of a free text-book 
system and that on educational papers gave rise to a lively discus- 
sion. It was agreed to make a determined effort to push the free 
text-book law to its complete success. The following officers were 
elected: President, Supt. S. J. Race, Redwood county; vice- 
president, Supt T. B. McKelvey, Dakota county ; Secretary, Miss 
Flora Frost, Jackson; treasurer, Miss Fannie Lapham, Houston ; 
members of Reading circle committee, Supts. Chapman, of Olm- 
sted, and Schultz, of Nicollet. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Papers were read by Miss Carrie M. Robbins, of Mankato, on 


‘* Language ;” Miss Jane T. Long, of Minneapolis, on “ Use of 
Words ;” and Mr. J. P. Goods, of Moorehead, on ‘“ Object 
Lessons in Map Drawing.” 

Prin. F. E. Mitchell, of St. Cloud, spoke on “ Object and 


Method of Teaching Geography.” He suggested that the teach- 
ers might illustrate the text-books by taking their pupils out to 
see the lakes and rivers and hills. The value of sand molding 
from memory was emphasized. 

“Science the Basis of Primary Reading” was handled by Miss 
Mary L. Gilman, of Minneapolis ; and * Literature, the Basis of 
Primary Reading,” by Miss Lizzie Tait, of Sauk Center. Supt. 
Kensaton, of Rochester, opened the discussion. 

“ The Mechanical Part of Reading in the Intermediate Grades ” 
was taken up by Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of the State university. 
Her original manner in treating the suoject was loudly applauded. 
State Supt. Prendergast made an eloquent appeal for mechanical 
perfection in the eariy training of young readers. 

In the paper on “ A Classic in the Eighth Grade,” Miss Bertha 
Gould, of Rochester, made a strong plea for high class literature 
and gave an example how “The Merchant of Venice” should be 
handled. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, Miss Brooks, 
St. Paul; vice-pres. Miss Keys, Winona; secretary, Miss Wilkin, 
St. Cloud. 


” 


MUSIC TEACHERS, 

The sessions were extraordinarily interesting and helpful. 
President C. H. Congdon, of St. Paul, called the department to 
order. Miss Florence E, Pierce, of Hastings, read a paper “* Mu- 
sic in the Country Schools.” She has had remarkable success in 
this work among the young pupils of Dakota county. 

‘“* Music in the Grammar Schools” was the subject of a paper 
by Miss Rose Nott, of St. Paul. She gave a word of caution not 
to allow the children to strain their voices. Her class was pres- 
ent and practical illustrations were given. 

The discussion of the question as to whecher a boy should sing 
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during the period in which his voice was changing was discussed, 
Miss Gambling, of Rochester, and Mr. Giddings, of Moline, Ill., 
thought that no harm was brought about by it. The president 
closed the discussion with a mild roast on physicians who were 
always — to send notes to teachers saying that boys should 
be excused from singing. The subject, “School Music and the 
Regular Teacher,” was handled by Prof. O. E. McFadden, of 
Minneapolis, and illustrated by classes. 

Miss Antoinette Choate, of St. Paul, spoke on “ Music in the 
Kindergarten, and its Influence Upon the Child.” Mr. George 
E. Krinbill, of Red Wing, followed with a paper entitled “A 
Plea for Music.” Miss May U. Griffin, of Mankato, gave a talk 
on “‘ Music in Primary Grades.” The session ccncluded with a 
paper by Miss Harriet Wilson, of Faribault, on “ What Part Shall 
the Artistic Play in Music?” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, C. H. 
Congdon, St. Paul; vice-pres., Miss May Usher Griffin, Man- 
kato; secretary, Miss Carrie V. Smith, Winona. 





The teachers of Whatcom county, Wash., rejoice in the pos- 
session of a carefully selected pedagogical library. The books 
are sent out by mail, the Library association paying the postage. 
Co Supt. J. M. Hitt deserves credit for the admirable working of 
the plan. 


Drury college, at Springfield, Mo., is open to men and women 
students on equal terms. On Jan. 1, $100,000 were added to the 
endowment fund. Since then $25,000 have been given by Judge 
Melvin M. Gray, of St. Louis, Mo, in memory of his wife, to 
endow the chair of geology. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Admiral Benham, commander of the U. S. fleet at Rio 
Janeiro, notified the insurgent admiral da Gama that he would 
protect American merchantmen. The Brazilian admiral having 
fired at an American ship two shots were discharged from the 
Detroit, when the insurgents asked that firing should cease. 
Since this firm action on the part of Admiral Benham, ships of 
all nations have gone to and fro in the harbor without molesta- 
tion.——Bismarck contemplates spending part of his time in Ber- 
lin.——The Wilson tariff bill, with income tax amendment, passed 
the house by:a vote of 140 to 204. Seventeen Democrats voted 
against it. It was then sent to the senate and referred to the 
finance committee of that body.——It is reported that Mr. Glad- 
stone may resign.—An attempt to blow up the city hall at Ver- 
sailles was frustrated——The death of George W. Childs, the 
celebrated philanthropist, occurred at Philadelphia. All agree in 
praising his noble qualities.-——Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, the well kno: n American novelist, was buried in Rome near 
the grave of Shelley. Vaillant, the anarchist who wounded a 
great many people by throwing a bomb in the French chamber 
of deputies, was guillotined.——The New Orleans Mardi Gras 
was opened with an imposing pageant. 
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New Books. 


It is most gratifying to those who believe that physical culture 
should go hand in hand with mental development to note the at- 
tention that has been given in recent years to the culture of the 
body in the schools. A system of physical exercise that calls in- 
to play the different muscles, producing a harmonious develop- 
ment, is undoubtedly the one that will produce gratifying results. 
in the schools. It 1s the aim of the German system as embodied 
in the Manual of Physical Culture for Public Schools, by Hans 
Rasmussen, supervisor of physical culture in the public schools 
of Milwaukee, Wis., to produce an all-around development. The 
author has given those exercises commonly known as calisthenics, 
including movements with wands, dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 
Out of the great variety of exercises that may be attempted, he 
has selected those that are most beneficial and interesting to the 
pupils, and, at the same time, pleasing to the observer. At first 
the exercises are of the simplest kind; they proceed gradually to 
more and more complicated ones. The short, sharp commands 
that are executed in numbers, make the pupils alert. prompt. and 
accurate. Exercises are arranged to be used in the grades from 
the first to the eighth. This manual by a practical teacher will 
prove just the book that many teachers are looking for. It con- 
tains one hundred and thirty half-tone illustrations. (George 
Sherwood & Co., Chicago.) 





Philosophical students will note with interest the publication of 
the Ethical series, each volume of which is to be devoted to the 
presentation of a leading system in the history of modern ethics. 
The second volume, which has just appeared, is entitled 7/e 
Ethics of Hegel,consisting of translated selections from the “Rects- 
philosophie,” etc., with an introduction by J. MacBride Sterrett, 
D. D., professor of philosophy in the Columbian university, 
Washington, D.C. This volume has (as all the other volumes of 
the series will have) explanatory and critical notes, a bibliography, 
a biographical sketch of the author of the system, and a brief ex- 
planation of the system and its influence on subsequent ethical 
thought. Heretofore instruction in ethics in the colleges has been 
based cn lectures and the expositions of the systems as presented 
in the text-books. ‘ This series puts the studentin direct contact with 
the text of the author, by means of which he is stimulated and 
helped to a much greater degree. About half the book consists 
of translations from the PAzlosophie des Rechts and the remain- 
der from other works, In translating paraphrasing has been 
avoided, the aim being to make it as literal as possible with fairly 
idiomatic English. The book contains in these extracts from 
Hegel's works a well-selected and classified presentation of the 
main facts of what is considered the “ culmination and crown” 
of German idealistic philosophy. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A little book by Eliza H. Morton, entitled Lessons on the Con- 
tinents, gives plans and suggestions for studying the great divi- 
sions of land on the earth’s surface. The information that may 
be embodied in so small a space is of course meager; but im- 
parting information is not the primary object ; the main point is 
to arouse such enthusiasm that the pupil will wish to continue 
his studies of the subject. The book is illustrated with numer- 
ous sketches. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 20 cents.) 


’ Principal H. Dorner, of Milwaukee, has prepared a text-book 
on Elementary Science and Physiology, a \eading object of which 
is to inculcate the facts of science by means of experiments. The 
subjects considered are water, heat, digestion, respiration and 
conduction, circulation, the skin, excretion, muscles, levers and 
bones, the three lower senses, sound and the ear, organs of voice 
the eye and sight, magnetism, electricity, galvanism, the nervous, 
system, alcohol, and tobacco. The book is the direct outcome 
of work in the school-room; the material presented has been 
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used in teaching by the author and other teachers with marked 
success. The book is abundantly illustrated. (Published by the 
author, 1,922 Cedar sticet, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents.) 


There are people in certain callings, as students, teachers, sten- 
ographers, and business men, to whom a handy-reference diction- 
ary is an absolute necessity. Such will find a good one in Every- 
body's Dictionary for Every-Day Use. \t contains 33,000 words, 
with pronunciation, syllable divisions, parts of speech, present and 
past participles, and definitions, also states and their capitals, 
rules for punctuation, rules for use of capitals, postal information, 
rules for spelling, etc. The print is small but clear; the book is 
bound in red leather, with flexible covers, and is long and narrow 
in shape so that it may be carried in a small side pocket. (The 
Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


In the little book entitled Search-Lights and Guide Lines Ed- 
gar Greenleaf Bradford has endeavored to take a middle course 
between materialistic and mystical philosophy —to give the main 
points of what he terms a rational philosophy. He considers man 
and nature, what they are, what they were. and what they will be. 
So far as the faculties are concerned he uses the phrenological 
classification, but there is much else in the book to help the hon- 
est inquirer to get his bearings on the vast sea of philosophical 
thought. (Fowler & Wells, New York.) 


Eliza H. Morton, the author of a well-known series of geog- 
raphies, hag collected a volume cf material consisting of brief 
paragraphs in regard to the earth and its inhabitants, which she 
calls Geographical Spice. As condiments create an appetite for 
more substantial food, so will the interesting paragraphs to be 
found here sharpen the intellectual appetite. The book might 
be used as a supplementary reader, those parts relating to the 
different continents being read and discussed while the class is 
studying the respective continents; or the teacher could intro- 
duce the subjects in their appropriate place to enliven the recita- 
tion. It is a book that will be in great demand. (March Broth- 
ers, Lebanon, Ohio.) 
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How few, comparatively, punctuate correctly! Even among 
professional writers there is a woeful deficiency in this respect. 
Are the schools at fault? If so it is time to remedy it. Henry 
A. Ford, A. M., has prepared for the school a little book, A Man- 
ual of Punctuation and Capitalizing, in which he treats this sub- 
ject in a sensible manner. He thinks too much punctuation is 
the fault of most publications, and in that he is perfectly right. 
As the art is one that can be acquired only by practice, he has 
given plenty of examples. The teacher will find the book of 
great assistance in teaching this very important subject. (Robert 
Smith, Lansing, Mich.) 


There is a kind of knowledge which we make our own by 
storing up in the brain, under its proper classification, and which 
comes forth instantly when wanted. Some have the power of 
thus storing away a vast amount of material. Care should be 
taken that the amount is not so great that it becomes an incum- 
brance; better have some artificial means like an index, aiding 
the memory, than to overburden it. Many attempts have been 
made to make an index that have failed in some point or other. 
The /ndex Omnium, of T. E. Shields, appears to satisfy the con- 
ditions of a convenient and economical record of one’s reading and 
researches. It enables the student to note his references with 
great rapidity and by one indexing to enter any references to a 
subject under the various headings of such subject. Numbers 
are used instead of words to economize space and obviate the 
disadvantage common to most systems of filling up too rapidly 
the space allotted to each subject. By the cutting of the margin 
towards the top of the page one is enabled to open on the page 
containing any word or number in the index without the neces- 
sity of turning over a single leaf. The plan of entering the 
references is very simple when one becomes accustomed to it. 
Such a book for indexing would be especially useful for teachers, 
as they would be able to look up subjects without loss of time ; 
they would not lose those golden thoughts they find so frequently 
in their reading. The book is worthy of a careful examination ; 
it is published by Joseph Knight Company, 196 Summer St., 
Boston. 
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Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
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TEACHERS’ WANTED.—Apply at once, Teach 
ers’ Protective Association, Rembrandt Hall Building, 
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COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


We place competent teachers in correspondence 
with school officers and supply the public schools of 
the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
early—first come is first served. 4,000 changes made 
each year in Texas alone. With the largest perma- 
nent school fund of any state, good salaries and a 
mild climate. Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Bex 407, San Antonio, Texas. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
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The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasopable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISH 5 
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Book Reviews, the monthly publication 
of the Messrs. Macmillan, says of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's new novel “ Marcella,” 
now nearly ready; ‘It is the story of a 
woman’s life from her childhood till the 
time when she becomes identified with some 
of the most important movements of the 
day. It is shorter than ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
and ‘David Grieve,’ but long enough to 
necessitate its being published in two vol- 
umes. Mrs. Ward has been working on it 
for more than five years, and she expects it 
to become her most popular book.” 


The Century Company will publish Os- 
car S. Straus’ “Roger Williams, the Pio- 
neer of Religious Liberty,” and it will be 
ready about April. It has occupied Mr. 
Straus’ attention ever since his return from 
his post as minister to Turkey. He has 
collected from all sources, at home and 
abroad, historical data which may throw 
additional light on the life of Williams. 


Albert Schock, the champion bicyclist, 
attributes his victory and wonderful re- 
cuperative and staying powers in the 
recent race to that wonderful elixir, “‘ Bo- 
vinine condensed food,” which he intro- 
duced to the guests at the recent ban- 
quet given by the champion. He subsisted 
nearly the entire 144 hours on “* Bovinine,” 
which he says beats ail the other beef ex- 
tracts and preparations as far as he beat 
his competitors. Ovr crack long distance 
road racers and cyclists generally should 
investigate “ Bovinine ” ard try it forthem- 
selves. We believe in all sincerity, there is 
much in it. We believe it can be got at all 
first-class drug stores. 


The Arab takes pride in the magnificent 
steed that carries him over the sandy waste, 
yet not more perhaps than the owner of a 
Victor bicycle that will carry him just about 
as fast and a great deal farther, for it never 
tires. The number of cyclists this season 
will be increased by thousands who have 
never ridden a wheel. Such should look 
carefully into the merits of the Victor wheel 
of the Overman Wheel Co. 


Among the greatest benefactors of the 
race are those who invent labor-saving de- 
vices, especially those that aid in spreading 
knowledge. One of these devices is the 
Simplex Printer, of Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey 
street, N. Y. From an original, on ordin- 
ary paper with any pen, 100 copies can be 
made. Fifty copies of typewriter manu- 
scripts produced in fifteen minutes. Send 
for circulars and samples. 


The only unpublished manuscripts left 
by Constance Fenimore Woolson are al- 
ready in the h nds of her publishers, Har- 
per & Brothers, and are few in number. 
Her story, “ A Transplanted Boy,” printed 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





in the February number of Harfer’s Mag- 
azine, was written two years ago as one of 
a series devoted to Italian life, of which she 
had written enough to make a small vol- 
ume, 


Of Rudyard Kipling’s “ Barrack Room 
Ballads” more than 20,000 copies are said 
to have been sold in England. 


Edward Bok receives one of the largest 
personal mails in the country, a year’s mail 
consisting of over 20,000 letters. Three- 
fourths of these letters are from women. 
No part of this huge mail reaches Mr. Bok 
directly ; it is opened bya private secretary 
and distributed to assistants for answer. 
Every | letter, however, receives a_ reply. 
One of Mr. Bok’s editors on the Ladies’ 
Heme Fournal, Ruth Ashmore, who writes 
to girls, receives over 5,c0o letters during a 
year. 


Black 1s a very excellent color in its 
place; for instance, what is more elegant 
than a black suit of clothes or a pair of 
well blacked shoes! Those who wish to 
have their foot-coverings well kept should 
try Brown’s French Dressing. It will re- 
store the original color and luster to shoes ; 
doesn’t soil the skirts when wet; is just as 
good for bags, trunks, harness, etc.; does 
not crack, nor harden the leather, 


American citizens should be well in- 
formed regarding our history. A great 
many peopie, however, have not the time 
nor the patience to read a work of several 
volumes. They would rather have a con- 
cise, interesting book like Ridpath’s History 
of the United States, larger of course than a 
text-book but still of moderate bulk. Rid- 
path’s History has over 800 pages and 300 
illustrations, It is the book for the school, 
the family, the library, and the student. In- 
formation regarding it will be turnished by 
Charles E. Brown, 53 State street, Boston, 
or aaa B. Perkins, Clinton Hall, New 
York. 


There is an institution at Boston that is 
about as famous in its way as Harvard col- 
lege; this is the New England Conserva- 
tery of Music, of which Carl Faelten is 
director. The branches taught are music, 
elocution, literature, languages, fine arts, 
and tuning. Those desiring instruction in 
any of these branches will receive full in- 
formation by addressing Frank W. Hale, 
general manager, Boston, Mass. 


The place to learn chemistry is in the 
laboratory. Studied by means of experi- 
ments it is a most fascinating science. 
There is no need now-a-days for a school 
to be without apparatus when it is made so 
excellently and so cheaply. Chemicals, 
apparatus, and all sorts of laboratory sup- 
plies are furnished by Bullock & Crenshaw, 
528 Arch street, Philadelphia. Send six 
cents for a catalogue. 


An interesting contribution to the widely 
discussed question of ‘Church Unity” will 
appear shortly from the pen of Prof. Charles 
W. Shields, of Princeton university, author 
of “Philosophia Ultima.” It is entitled 
‘*The Historic Episcopate,” and is an es- 
say on the four articles of church unity 
proposed by the American House of Bishops 
and the Lambeth Conference. It will be 
published at an early date by the Scribners. 


In the Heroes of the Nations series (Put- 
nam’s) the next volumes will be: “Cicero 
and the Fall of the Roman Republic,’ by 
J. L. Strachan- Davidson ; ‘ Henry the Nav- 
igator,” by C. Raymond Beazley. In this 
series will now also be included a re-issue 
of the * Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Noah 
Brooks. 





A Veteran 

Mr. Joseph Hem- 
merich, 529 E. 146th 
St., N. Y. City, in 1862, 
at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, was stricken with 
Typhoid Fever, and 
after a long struggle in 
hospitals, was discharg- 
4 ed as incurable witha 
Consumption. He has 
lately taken Hood’s Sur- 
saparilla, is in good health, and cordially rec- 
omnends HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
43 a general blood purifier and temic medi- 
cime, especially to his comrades in the G. A. R. 


HoOop’s PitLs are hand made, and are per 
fect in composition, proportion and appearance. 


Looking Bette 


feeling better— —s 
better in every- - 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
Spirits 1S every- 
thing. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 


the system AGAIMT coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. Al! druggists. 





Jos. Hemmerich. 


























BOV/NINE 


Acts like magic in 


the alcohol and opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 










FREE A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
gst reader of this paper. 


oncet this out and send it to us with 
d Ay your full name and address, and we 
gif 


willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
we by express for examination, and if 
si” vou think it is equal in appear- 
ance to any $25.00 gold watch 
pay our sample price, $3.50 and 
Pe) express charges, and it is yours. 
Cuarantee for 5 Years 
D 


@ will vive you One Free. Write st 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 davs only. ress 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago,. Il. 


NESS, AHEAD NOISES CURED 


MY WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 











IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 








90 days’ trial. No required 
vance. 75.000 now in use. World's Meda! awarded. 


roles to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












Sure relief 

Pricess cts ASTHMA, 
‘y mail, Stowell & Co 
harlestown, Mass. 
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In Harper’s Yonng People for January 
23 there are delightful stories and sketches 
in plenty, while an article on “ Light Bent 
Iron-Work” furnishes some very helpful 
ideas to boys possessed of any ingenuity. 
An illustrated study of ‘‘ Flying-Machines ”’ 
gives the latest progress in the art of fly- 
ing, particularly noting the advances made 
by a German inventor, who has himself 
“ flown ” two hundred and fifty yards from 
a tower, alighting in safety at the end of 
his flight. 


Professor Vincenzo Botta has entrusted 
the publication of the Memoirs of the late 
Mrs. Botta to J. Selwin Tait & Sons of 
New York. The printing of the book has 
been done by the De Vinne press. The 
publication is anxiously awaited in the most 
select literary circles. 


This is Meant for You. 
The marked success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for all 
blood disorcers as shown in our advertising columas 


frequently, certainly seems to justify urging the use 
of this excellent medicine by all who know that their 
blood is disordered. Every claim in behalf of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is fully backed up by what the medicine 
has done and is still doing, and when its proprietors 
urge its merits and its use upon all who suffer from 
impure blood, in great or small degrees, they cer- 
tainly mean to include you. 


A famous poet once made a most pathetic 
plaint in verse because he could not keep 
his books, during the course of which he 
introduced puns on the names of different 
authors. The bane of this poetical gentle- 
man were the book-borrowers. ‘“* Ever 
since I lost my Foote my Bunyan has been 
gone!” he wails. Those who keep books 
for business houses do not have this trouble 
however; theirs is of another kind. If 
they wish to know how to keep books 
scientifically they should study Merservey’s 
text-books in bookkeeping in whose favor 
hundreds of testimonials have been received. 
Thompson, Brown & Co, can give all ne- 
cessary information in regard to them. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS will save doctor’s 
bills. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS._ It s00 t , SOFTENS 4 


best remedy for DIARRHEA. ‘Sold b gists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Schools or districts that have libraries 
certainly want to add to them from time to 
time, and those who do not have them 
could not do better than to arrange for 
them at once. In order to obtain the best 
result from his studies the pupil should 
pursue collateral reading. The Astor Li- 
brary of Standard Literature of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., contains a select list of 
books for the school, especially the great 
prose writers. The Standard Poets com- 
prise Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, 
Burns, Bryant, Byron, Milton, Scott, Shake- 
speare, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 


A two-book course in language, compo- 
sition, and grammar is furnished by First 
Lessons in Language, and Elements of 
Composition and Grammar, by Southworth 
& Goddard. They interest the pupils, and 
are profitable to them. Their use has been at- 
tended with most gratifying results, Teach- 
ers who wish to become acquainted with 
this and other books should send for the 
catalogue of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Prepgietors. 





DRY GOODS, 


SILKS FOR SPRING. 


Additional representations of what is new 
in silks will be shown this week. In Fancy 
Taffetas, so generally used for Blouses, 
we show large assortments, at $1.00 and 
$1.25 per yard. 

In our ‘‘ Standard Twill’’ we have a 
beautiful collection of the latest Paris 
styles. The excellence of this cloth over 
all other printed Fabrics is guaranteed. 

100 pieces of last season’s designs at 
Reduced Prices. 

Of Black Silk, various weaves, Plain and | 
Fancy, we have on sale, this week, a large 
stock, at Special Prices. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, q wD i d 


NEw Youm. ‘The Crown Perfumery Co. 
| 177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Pe: fume. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patcb- 
Rash and 


A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 


« 














Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
sssymahsany pres 
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ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 














LADIES! 


Use only 









PURIFIES 


it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- | 
te: feit of similar | 
name. The dis- | 
= ished ~_ L. 
" er, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa | 





tient): “As you | on your 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
he least harmless of all skin preparations.” One Boots and Shoes 


ast 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury, to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N.Y. | 
on — ae au pawe ef and seer Goods Dealers | your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
roughout the U. S., Canada and Europe. | 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Mac "s, Stern’s, | Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods lers. | Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 


a | 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for | For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. | 


MON, UES WED, 


8OHG0000 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


DI ES HOW ARE YOUR 
” 

LA China Closets 
Are the old dishes chipped 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 2.8* 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


| The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre te 
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NOTICE THESE: | 
Psychology: Descriptive and Explanatory. 





By Professor Lapp of Yale. 8vo. $4.50. 


Elements of Ethics. By Professor MuirHeap of Oxford. 12mo, 


$1.00 net. | 


English Composition. By Professor ir Nuaiads 12mo, | 


Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 











First ‘Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SoutHwortuH & GoppDarD, of surpassing excellence. 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 
Meservey’s “We are entirely satisfied with it."—Mr, Joseph Hall, Prin, H 





Se., Hartford, Conn. —— ‘‘ Have seen no book we would subs titute 
for it."—Mr. J. F. Kent. Prin. H. Se., are, N. H. —— “ Have 
not seen a more satisfactory book.”—Mr. S. Clark, Mil. Ac ad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass. —— **Too much cannot te said in its favor.’ 
ee L D. H. Darting, Supt., Joliet, Ill. —— “It has given oie 
satisfaction.”—Prof. Evans, State Nor. Se., W. Va. —— “I have not 
seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.” —Prof. Fogg, Co. 
Supt., Marshall Co., Ia. —— “ Better adapted than any with which 
your committee is acquainted.” — Report of Text-Book Com., Phila 
detphia, —— “ We find it perfectly satisfactory as a text-book.’’— 
Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. H. Sc., Lynn, Mass. —— “The results 
are far better than with any one book I ever used.”—Prof. Geo. 
RB. Dixon, Prin. H. Se., Cohoes, N —— “ We regard it as superior 
asa practical text-book to any w ‘ith which we are acquainted.” 
Chas. W. Hill and forty-one other Boston Mastrrs.—— “Is simple, 
00K- eeping. | | comprepevere and contains what is needed in public school 
work.” —Prof. Frank R. Dyer, Prin. H. Sc., Salem, Ohio, 





Text-Books in 











Meserveys Text-Books meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified tesiimonials. Correspon- 
dence requ: sted, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 


COURSE "’ by Jonn W. Turts and H. E. Horr. 
* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, and obtain a 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget."’—BSoston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years meorels scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.”’—MILTON 
Virgt!, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Satlust, Ovid, ——— Livy, Homer's liiad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.6 

Clark’s Practicai and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of chassics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

t= Sample pages of our Tatortinoare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W. R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO. OF INDIANA, 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. BY mail, postpaid, 


ts 
Gives the political history of the Unite: States and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school and their country, in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS, and MANUAL of the “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
SA LUTE, ” “GOD and Our Count 
Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. By ma 1, postpaid, 5 cents. 
The “PRIMER” and the “SALUTE,” ordered together, by mail, 12 cents. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the -cértainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new /| ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids} closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent} volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
essthancost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





Unparalleled. 
RIDPATH’ 

History of the 
United States 


With Over S00 Pages and 300 Illustration 


Family, School, Ltevary 
‘Vel pean n fact 
1dy Should Own a Copy 
is the BEST in the WORLD for the Money 
One Volume, Svo, Cloth, $7 


The United States History Co. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, 53 State Street, Boston. 
WM. 6B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York 








If you are not| 


Every Teacher should have a Copy of 
HANS RASMUSSEN’S , 
PHYsiCaL CULTURE 
ron THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, mcely graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, with this book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in 

{ CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can refertothe / 
picture and see i f the command is 
properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
to their Fooks with renewed vigor | 
Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
bring it to your hand. We solicit 
your correspondence. 

ADDRESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO.., 
300 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, IIL 








IMPORTANT BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


‘The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most popular Works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton, 
Cooper, Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. 229 vols. 
Half Russia binding. 75 cen's per yolume; co cts 
per vol. toschools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional 


per vol, 
STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans. Milton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser. Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes, Fie 
Russia binding, 75 cents per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
schools. Postage 8 to ro cts. additional per vol. 





G2 Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 
information, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
i ty singe with or without a MASTER.” 
I vol. $1.00. f you know some French, subscribe to 
‘Le 2. ($2 oo peryear). A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies. novels, 
sketches, &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by correspondence, oi the Berlitz 
School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 
Beruitz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y. 








The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers ani 
mentions it every time, 








